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Among  the  values  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  freedom 
to  search  in  new  directions  for  knowledge,  to  modify 
throughout  humanity's  transforming  process,  the  ways 
to  obtain  perspective.  All  of  higher  education  is  evalu- 
ating, probing,  and  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  train 
today's  young  men  and  women  to  face  life  as  it  is.  Not 
all  educational  institutions  are  moving  at  the  same  pace 
or  with  the  same  effectiveness,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  many  that  are  not  at  least  moving. 

Lycoming,  too,  is  moving  in  a  number  of  directions 
in  attempting  to  fit  its  students  for  living  "in  a  global 
society  in  which  the  priceless  commodity  is  human 
life."  In  striving  to  produce  competent  and  inspired 
citizens  it  is  treading  new  avenues  and  widening  the 
horizons  of  its  students.  For  some  alumni  who  were 
on  this  campus  many  years  ago  it  might  appear  that 
we  are  emerging  from  a  cocoon  too  long  unpierced. 
For  others,  our  ventures  may  appear  extremely  daring. 
To  all  it  should  become  evident  that  we  now  have  a 
student  body  shorn  of  apathy,  eager  to  live,  and  de- 
termined to  learn  how  to  make  living  worthwhile.  A 
number  of  doors  have  been  opened  to  them  for  the 
first  time.  Others  they  are  nudging  open  themselves. 
On  the  following  pages  we  touch  upon  just  a  few  of 
the  current  educational  approaches  that  give  the  Ly- 
coming College  student  ever  broadening  vistas. 


ON  THE  COVER:  Janice  Martin  waves  from  the  deck  of  the 
Holland-American  Lines  student  ship  Aurelia  in  New  York 
City  after  spending  her  junior  year  in  Marburg,  Germany. 

OPPOSITE:  Carol  Gillette,  surprised  by  a  visit  in  August  from 
Wilhelm  von  Halem,  a  German  student  she  met  while  studying 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  proudly  shows  him  the  Lycoming 
campus. 
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Junior  Year  Abroad 


Three  Lycoming  students  during  the  1964-65  term 
took  advantage  of  the  privilege  the  college  offers  of 
spending  one  or  two  semesters  of  the  junior  year  in 
a  foreign  university.  Janice  Martin,  a  German  major 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  attended  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  Marburg,  Germany.  Jan  hopes  to  become 
a  linguist  after  graduating  from  Lycoming.  William 
Flayhart,  a  history  honors  7iiajor  from  Williamsport 
and  one  of  our  college  bowl  team  members,  spent  the 
year  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland.  Bill 
will  go  to  graduate  school  after  next  year  to  prepare 
for  his  goal  of  becoming  a  college  professor.  Carol 
Gillette,  a  French  major  from  Williamsport  and  daugh- 
ter of  faculty  member  Phil  G.  Gillette,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  Spanish,  attended  the  University 
of  Grenoble  in  Grenoble,  France.  Carol  would  like  to 
))ick  up  a  Russian  major  to  add  to  her  French  to  make 
more  flexible  her  usefulness  as  a  translator,  which  is 
her  career  aim.  These  three  students  knew  that  study- 
ing abroad  would  be  onhj  a  fraction  of  the  valuable 
experiences  they  would  encounter  by  being  in  a  new 
environment.  We  asked  them  to  write  down  their 
impressions  and  reactions  if  they  could  find  the  time, 
and  all  three  found  it.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  their  letters  to  Lycoming. 


GRENOBLE,  FRANCE 
MAY  23,  1965 

After  ten  months  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program.  The  knowledge  gained  both  scholastically 
and  socially  is  just  invaluable — from  living  and  learn- 
ing firsthand  their  language  and  culture  to  increasing 
one's  understanding  of  oneself  and  country. 

Here  at  Grenoble  there  are  students  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  most  of  us  have  adapted  successfully  to 
our  new  environment  and  have  blended  into  French 
life  without  difficulty.  I  think,  however,  that  we  stu- 
dents would  have  had  an  entirely  different  impression 
of  the  French  if  we  had  been  only  tourists.  At  first,  the 
French  are  very  remote  in  dealing  with  foreigners; 
but  once  accepted  into  their  homes,  we  could  not  have 
been  shown  greater  hospitality.  Many  tourists  leave 
France  finding  the  French  very  cold  and  distant, 
whereas  the  student  has  the  chance  to  enter  into  their 
society  and  find  them  very  amiable. 

I  feel  the  American  student  studying  abroad  gives 
a  favorable  impression  of  America.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  many  lasting  friendships  through 
the  University  and  to  discuss  with  them  in  their  own 
language  anything  from  world  affairs  to  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot. 

Perhaps  what  has  amused  me  the  most  is  the 
French  image  of  the  typical  American  male:  a  tall 
blond  who  wears  horn-rimmed  glasses,  chews  gum 
incessantly,  wears  loud  sports  shirts  and  sneakers  with 
white  socks,  is  very  athletic  and  too  boisterous,  eats 
nothing  but  sandwiches  for  each  meal,  puts  his  feet  on 
the  table,  drives  a  big  black  limousine  to  his  five-hour- 
a-day-job,  and  solves  all  of  his  problems  by  flashing 
greenbacks.  Briefly,  the  French  sum  up  Americans  in 
three  words:  "les  grands  enfants."  Yet,  ironically, 
after  painting  such  an  image  to  me  they  admit  that 
they  admire  us  greatly  for:  our  space  and  scientific 
achievements,  the  number  of  medals  we  won  in  the 
Olympics  at  Japan,  American  jazz  and  contemporary 
music,  and  especially  our  cowboy  films.  Combining 
both  this  mockery  and  admiration  for  Americans,  I 
have  the  impression  that  they  think  of  us  as  big, 
blundering,  yet  lovable,  children. 

At  the  University  foreign  students  take  a  special 
course.  All  classes  are  lectures  except  composition, 
translation  from  the  student's  native  language,  and 
grammar.  In  these  there  is  homework.  Lectures  are 
all  centered  around  French  culture-literature,  art,  his- 
tory of  French  art,  geography.  The  classes  are  large 
with  about  250  students  and  there  is  little  contact  with 
professors.  It  is  possible  to  talk  with  the  profs  after 
class,  but  since  there  is  usually  a  long  line  and  another 
class  scheduled  for  the  same  room,  there  is  little  time. 
The  French  system  teaches  you  to  be  on  your  own,  to 
discipline  yourself  to  study.  In  the  U.  S.  there  are 
periodic  tests  to  determine  how  you  are  progressing 
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Carol  Gillette  (right)  found  that  the  educational  freedom  in  France 
forces  a  student  to  develop  good  study  habits. 


and  where  you  stand.  In  France  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  until  the  exams  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Stu- 
dents are  not  required  to  attend  classes.  It  is  all  up  to 
you.  If  you  flunk  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  may  re- 
turn and  take  the  course  over.  It  is  hard  for  most 
American  students  to  adjust.  Most  just  "goof  around," 
don't  study,  and  have  the  best  time  of  their  lives.  Then 
they  find  out  at  the  end  it  has  not  been  so  easy  after 
all.  I  did  a  lot  of  studying  during  the  last  month  pre- 
paring for  the  exams  and  consider  myself  just  a  little 
better  than  an  average  student  in  homework  and  study. 
Of  course,  I  had  motivation  from  home.  My  father 
wrote  and  said  "you  know,  you  must  pass."  Often  the 
final  downfall  for  the  kids  occurs  because  there  are  no 
restrictions.  They  are  away  from  their  parents  and 
have  not  learned  to  discipline  themselves.  Most  Euro- 
pean students  are  more  mature  than  Americans,  and 
older.  They  usually  don't  enter  until  they  are  nineteen 
or  more.  If  they  flunk — they  start  again.  By  the  time 
they  finally  graduate  they  are  a  good  four  years  older 
than  the  Americans. 

In  Grenoble  I  live  with  other  American  girls.  There 
are  no  dormitories;  we  all  live  in  apartments  or  rooms 
and  eat  in  special  student  restaurants.  For  26c  you 
can  get  an  entire  meal  of  appetizer,  salad,  meat  dish, 
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vegetable,  bread,  and  dessert.  These  restaurants  are 
sponsored  by  the  government.  Most  French  students 
are  on  scholarships  and  pay  practically  no  tuition. 
Their  only  expenses  are  their  meals,  rooms,  and  books. 
Rooms  are  cheap  to  rent  and  I  only  had  to  pay  $90 
tuition  per  semester  plus  $6  to  take  my  exams. 

We  American  students  speak  French  about  half  of 
the  time;  French  phrases  often  are  more  explicit  for 
certain  situations.  We  like  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  the  tourists,  for  they  are  truly  looked  down  on. 
The  French  think  we  bought  all  our  knowledge,  espe- 
cially from  the  Germans  on  technical  matters. 

Here  in  Grenoble  there  are  many  foreigners,  espe- 
cially Arabs.  The  French  hate  the  Arabs  and  Algerians 
more  than  many  white  Americans  hate  the  Negroes. 
Most  of  the  French  I  talk  with  feel  that  DeGaulle  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils — communism  being  the  alterna- 
tive. There  are  many  communists  in  Grenoble,  but 
most  French  seem  to  be  middle-of-the-road  politically. 
The  French  do  not  want  to  forget  World  War  II,  how- 
ever. There  are  reminders  of  the  war  everywhere.  On 
monuments  you  see  not  merely  that  a  person  was  killed 
on  such  a  date,  but  the  inscription  "killed  by  the 
Germans." 

I  keep  up  on  world  news  on  the  radio.  But  most  of 


my  knowledge  about  French  life  comes  from  talking 
with  students.  The  cafes  are  the  social  life.  Students 
buy  one  coffee  and  sit  talking  for  hours.  The  cafes  are 
not  bars  or  dives,  but  an  important  part  of  the  social 
life.  Business  deals  are  talked  over  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Most  Frenchmen  take  two  hours  for  lunch.  They  sit 
and  chat — a  lost  art  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things  about  the  year  is 
that  I  have  changed  my  opinions  of  various  countries 
after  meeting  their  people.  I  feel  I  was  on  the  defen- 
sive to  begin  with — perhaps  too  much  so,  about  Amer- 
ica. Later,  I  came  to  see  the  French  and  other  nation- 


All  living  expenses  mere  cheaper  for  Carol  in  France, 
especially  since  she  was  a  student. 


alities'  points-of-view  about  America.  At  first  I  was 
too  chauvinistic  and  would  boil  inside  when  criticisms 
were  made  to  me.  Later  I  could  recognize  our  mistakes 
and  sympathize  with  those  who  suffered  because  of 
them. 

I  feel  it  will  be  extermely  hard  to  return  to  our 
campus  after  being  used  to  daily  meeting  people  from 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  an  international  atmos- 
phere I  will  miss — new  people,  talking,  finding  out 
their  life  and  what  they  think  of  America  and  their 
impressions  before  and  after  meeting  American  stu- 
dents. And  I  feel  it  will  be  difficult  returning  to  our 
college  system  of  periodical  deadlines.  One  of  the  best 
things  in  the  French  system  is  the  privilege  of  skipping 
classes.  If  you  are  caught  up  in  a  subject  and  wish  to 
do  research  in  another  subject — you  are  permitted  to 
do  it.  Or  if  some  day  you  feel  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  stay  at  home  and  study  alone,  you  may.  If 
you  are  sick  the  professor  does  not  accost  you  and 
demand  where  you  were  or  deduct  from  your  mark, 
a  juvenile  practice.  However,  all  of  this  means  you 
are  forced  to  develop  your  own  good  study  habits. 

I  have  not  been  homesick  for  the  U.  S.  because  I 
know  I  can  return.  Besides,  our  influence  is  so  notice- 
able I  never  completely  lose  touch.  All  of  the  time  I 
see  American  cars,  hear  rock  'n  roll  music,  and  see 
newsreels  in  which  every  other  word  is  about  Amer- 
ica, Russia,  and  China.  Fven  the  constant  criticism  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  by  the  man  on  the  street  is  a  re- 
minder of  America. 

— Carol  Gillette 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 
JUNE  25,  1965 

A  junior  year  abroad  can  have  as  one  of  its  most 
interesting  experiences  the  trip  to  and  from  Europe. 
Since  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  maritime  industry,  I  travelled  to  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom  by  sea  in  the  Cunard  liners  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary.  These  crossings  were 
without  a  doubt  two  of  the  most  thrilling  periods  of 
the  entire  year  for  me.  To  be  able  to  travel  in  the 
magnificent  Cunard  Queens  which  I  had  studied, 
photographed,  and  written  about  made  a  truly  grand 
beginning  for  the  year.  The  most  moving  portion  of 
the  crossing  for  me  occurred  the  second  night  out. 
The  giant  Cunarder  was  steaming  through  the  pitch 
black  night  with  just  a  few  traces  of  mist  slipping  past 
her  giant  red  funnels.  A  group  of  the  American  stu- 
dents on  board  had  gathered  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
the  wide  sports  deck  between  the  twin  funnels  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  guitarist  began  to 
sing  every  folk  song  in  creation.  As  we  sang  and  the 
hours  passed,  our  feelings  were  very  close  in  a  rare 
communion  of  kindred  spirits.  We  were  young  Ameri- 
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can  students  heading  for  entirely  new  experiences  and 
adventures  in  an  unknown,  alien  environment,  remem- 
bering the  heritage  and  beauty  of  our  own  country 
which  is  so  eloquently  depicted  in  our  folk  songs. 

The  most  rewarding  academic  experience  of  the 
year  began  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  I  had  attended  the  first  week  of  classes 
in  the  European  History  First  Ordinary  Course  (gen- 
eral European  history  900  to  1950)  when  I  received 
an  invitation  from  the  History  Department  to  drop 
that  course  and  undertake  another  of  a  considerably 
more  advanced  nature  which  would  qualify  me  for 
membership  in  the  select  group  known  as  the  "history 
honours  students."  The  courses  that  I  had  already 
taken  at  Lycoming  were  deemed  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  members  of  the  History  Department  to  take 
this  step  after  the  trial  evaluation  period  of  the  first 


Bill  Flat/hart's  ocean  crossing  was  particularly  exciting 
because  he  has  been  a  maritime  buff  for  many  years. 


two  weeks.  The  honours  course  that  I  was  specifically 
invited  to  enter  was  entitled  "Barbarian  European 
History  400  to  1050."  It  was  conducted  by  two  bril- 
liant young  lecturers,  Donald  Bullough  and  Charles 
Thomas,  and  was  a  unique  experiment  in  inter-depart- 
mental work.  Mr.  Bullough  represented  the  History 
Department  and  Mr.  Thomas  the  Archaeological  De- 
partment in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  best  of  both  fields 
to  the  students.  Since  both  lecturers  were  present  for 
most  classes  a  rare  dialogue  of  historical  versus  archae- 
ological evidence  frequently  occurred  and  an  attempt 
was  made  possible  at  synthesis.  The  result  was  a 
tremendous  broadening  of  my  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  disintegrating 
Western  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  civilizations  which 
grew  up  in  its  wake. 

While  the  honours  course  was  of  the  greatest 
value,  perhaps  even  more  important  in  the  long  run 
was  that  through  that  course  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
key  to  the  Kirkpatrick  Library  which  is  a  private 
library  liberally  stocked  with  several  thousand  of  the 
finest  history  texts  for  the  use  of  the  sixty  or  so  history 
honours  students.  This  group  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  comprises  the  cream  of  the  young,  under- 
graduate, history  brains  and  the  library  provides  a 
spot  on  the  campus  completely  under  their  own  con- 
trol where  they  can  meet  together  for  study  and 
socializing.  Discussions  on  every  subject  from  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  to  Bismarck's  German  Unification 
problems  erupted  at  second's  notice.  Since  I  had  ex- 
pected British  and  European  affairs  to  be  of  para- 
mount interest,  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  find  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  history  and  problems, 
ranked  very  high  on  the  list  of  subjects  continually  up 
for  discussion.  Somehow  I  usually  found  myself  in  the 
center  of  the  "American  conflicts"  and  occasionally 
had  to  retreat  to  my  American  history  book  to  fortify 
myself  with  more  facts.  As  the  year  progressed,  the 
more  knowledgeable  those  fellow  students  taking  the 
new  American  history  course  became  and  the  rougher 
the  discussions  became  for  me.  I  was  beginning  to 
have  questions  tossed  my  way  that  completely  floored 
me  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  and  exam  prep- 
arations brought  queries  on  all  phases  of  American 
history  at  once. 

One  valuable  facet  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Library  pro- 
gram was  that  every  Thursday  evening  a  noted  his- 
torian from  the  British  Isles  would  give  a  lecture.  Some 
of  the  foremost  historians  of  Britain  were  in  the  small 
Kirkpatrick  Library  during  the  academic  year  and  it 
was  a  rare  treat  indeed  to  have  such  a  figure  as  Pro- 
fessor Barrow  talk  on  feudalism  and  to  be  able  to 
engage  him  in  private  discussion  afterwards. 

Since  my  high  school  days  I  have  had  a  member- 
ship in  the  World  Ship  Society  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Britain.  The  Society  publishes  a  monthly 
shipping  journal  The  Marine  News  which  circulates 
to  some  3000  Society  members  in  forty-six  nations. 
Several  years  ago  I  began  to  submit  an  occasional 
article  to  Mr.  Michael  Crowdy,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  and  editor  of  the  journal,  for  publication.  This 
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Bill  studied  under  these  scholars:  Dr.  G.  F.  A.  Best,  senior  lec- 
turer in  history  and  an  expert  on  British  19th  century  history; 
Dr.  Best's  assistant  lecturer;  and  Professor  Horn,  full  professor 
of  history  and  one  of  Britain's  most  renowned  specialists  in 
17th  and  18th  century  history. 


evolved  into  a  series  on  "Noteworthy  American  Ships" 
and  lias  involved  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
various  Society  members  in  Britain.  Therefore,  when 
this  year  abroad  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
Britain  it  also  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  for 
the  first  time  a  great  many  close  friends  whom  I  had 
previously  known  only  by  their  signatures.  No  matter 
where  I  went  or  for  how  short  a  time  I  was  to  be 
staying,  there  was  always  a  World  Ship  Society  asso- 
ciate to  see  and  in  many  cases  I  ended  up  staying  at 
their  homes.  The  gracious  and  munificent  hospitality 
accorded  me  by  Society  members  was  a  never  ending 
source  of  amazement  and  pleasure.  In  London  the 
Overseas  Liaison  Secretary,  John  C.  Taylor,  took  me 
in  hand  for  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  city  at  Christmas 
and  I  ended  up  staying  at  the  Taylors'  home  for  a 
weekend  in  May  during  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  which  was  held  in  H.  M.  S.  President 
on  the  Thames.  The  Port  of  London  Authority  pro- 
vided the  delegates  with  a  four-hour  cruise  down  the 
Thames  and  through  one  of  the  great  dock  systems  in 
their  official  yacht  the  Catharine. 

All  of  the  time  that  I  spent  working  on  naval 
material  was  not  purely  for  my  enjoyment,  however. 
I  was  also  collecting  information  to  use  in  a  proposed 
honours  research  paper  upon  my  return  to  Lycoming. 
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In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Crowdy  put  me  in  touch 
with  N.  B.  P.  Bonsor,  the  foremost  living  authority  on 
the  North  Atlantic  passenger  liner  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult I  was  invited  to  visit  Mr.  Bonsor  at  his  home  on 
Jersey,  C.  I.,  as  soon  as  I  disembarked  from  the  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Hence  my  first  adventure  in  Britain  was  a 
wonderful  trip  to  the  "Florida  of  the  British  Isles." 
Jersey  basks  in  a  warm  sun  for  the  better  part  of  the 
year  as  I  found  when  I  returned  to  spend  another  ten 
days  at  Christmas  with  the  Bonsors.  The  tremendous 
resources  of  a  lifetime  of  research  that  were  made 
available  to  me  by  Mr.  Bonsor  immensely  aided  my 
work  and  I  shall  ever  be  in  his  debt.  To  be  able  to  do 
naval  research  while  sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair  on 
the  Bonsors'  sun  porch  overlooking  a  magnificent  bay 
with  the  waves  rolling  in  was  pure  heaven. 

There  is  one  mistake  which  an  American  student 
attending  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  Scottish 
University,  makes  just  once,  and  that  is  to  refer  to  the 
whole  island  of  "Britain"  as  "England."  Scotland  had 
a  glorious  history  stretching  back  well  over  a  thousand 
years  before  she  joined  England  in  the  "Union  of 
1707."  The  Scottish  people  are  justly  proud  of  their 
national  heritage  and  view  any  such  "faux  pax"  (re- 
ferring to  their  nation  as  England)  with  kind  indul- 
gence the  first  time  and  severe  irritation  thereafter. 
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During  the  year  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  I  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  an  advanced  course  in  Scottish 
history.  It  intensively  delved  into  the  history,  eco- 
nomics, society  and  culture  of  Scotland  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  1600  to  1707  and  as  a  part  of 
Great  Britain  from  1707  to  the  present.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Scottish  History  at  the  University  has  some 
of  the  foremost  Scottish  historians  in  Professor  Don- 
aldson, Dr.  William  F.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  John  Simp- 
son, all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  under. 
So  this  course  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
that  I  have  ever  had.  To  be  able  to  discuss  in  class 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Scottish  history 
such  as  the  Porteous  Riots  ( 1736 ) ,  and  then  to  walk 
home  through  the  Grassmarket  where  the  riots  actu- 
ally occurred  is  an  experience  for  a  young  historian 
that  defies  description.  It  certainly  makes  history 
vibrantly  alive  and  much  more  meaningful  than  a 
book  or  lecturer  alone  could  ever  do. 

There  are  many  cultural  advantages  for  an  Ameri- 
can student  living  in  a  capitol  city  such  as  Edinburgh. 
The  Scottish  National  Orchestra  has  a  varied  reper- 
toire and  performs  every  Friday  night  in  Edinburgh 
during  a  long  winter  season.  The  cheapest  ( and  often 
the  best)  seats  are  $.56  and  well  within  a  student's 
budget.  Another  of  the  musical  attractions  was  the 
periodic  arrival  of  various  first  class  opera  companies 
on  tour.  These  performances  were  given  in  the  King's 
Theater  which  has  the  singular  reputation  of  not 
having  a  bad  seat  in  the  house.  A  student  could  see 
and  hear  as  well  from  his  $.70  balcony  seat  as  from 
one  of  the  $3.00  stalls. 

I  want  to  add  that  Lycoming  did  give  me  a  good 
basic  background  for  this  year.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  can  get  a  wider  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  really 
rolling. 

— Bill  Flayhart 


MARBURG,  GERMANY 
JUNE  16,  1965 

When  one  sees  Marburg  at  first  glance  he  stands  in 
wonder.  Why?  In  this  university  town  one  gets  the 
feeling  that  he  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  old 
town  which  is  constantly  striding  toward  the  future. 
At  the  beginning  of  my  junior  year  in  Germany 
everything  was  completely  unfamiliar.  I  had  studied 
German  at  Lycoming,  but  there  was  a  big  difference: 
learning  a  foreign  language,  but  not  always  having  to 
speak  it  is  simple  compared  to  always  hearing  that 
language  and  every  day  having  to  express  oneself  in 
only  that  language.  In  my  case  things  turned  out  to 
be  easy,  because  immediately  after  my  early  morning 
arrival,  I  met  a  German  student  who  started  a  friendly 
conversation.  Later  that  day  she  explained  the  dormi- 
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Jan  Martin  found  the  German  students  eager  to  help 
her  master  their  language. 


tory  rules  and  answered  any  further  questions  I  had. 
I  found  dorm  life  much  different  than  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  an  adult  (average  age  twenty- two) 
when  attending  a  German  university  and  privileges 
are  bestowed  accordingly.  Everyone  has  a  single  room. 
No  one  is  expected  in  at  certain  hours.  There  are, 
however,  specific  hours  for  male  visitors.  The  system 
is  surprisingly  efficient.  There  are  people  in  each  of 
the  dorms  in  the  "student  village"  who  act  as  resident 
advisers.  Students  may  seek  information  from  them 
when  necessary,  but  the  advisers  never  serve  as  dis- 
ciplinarians. 

Since  the  university  was  on  vacation  when  I  ar- 
rived September  1st  I  saw  very  few  students.  Only 
those  who  were  studying  for  exams  were  present.  I 
assumed  because  the  students  on  my  floor  were  so 
busy  that  they  would  have  no  time  to  worry  about 
the  new  American  student.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised; 
thev  made  every  effort  to  help  me  and  to  improve  my 
command  of  the  German  language.  We  ate  together  in 
the  kitchen  daily  and  discussed  every  subject  that  oc- 
curred to  us.  Their  interest  in  American  customs  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  listen  to  German. 
I  even  began  understanding  the  colloquialisms. 


For  two  months  I  participated  in  an  orientation 
program.  After  four  hours  of  class  daily  I  walked 
around  getting  acquainted  with  Marburg.  Slowly  I 
began  to  feel  at  home,  especially  when  my  new  Ger- 
man friends  accepted  me  by  inviting  me  to  their 
"passed-my-exams  parties"  and  by  giving  me  presents 
such  as  plants  for  the  window  in  my  room.  I  learned 
to  use  the  German  appliances  in  the  dorm  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  stores  and  important  places 
in  Marburg. 

Experiences  I  Shall  Never  Forget 

1.  Inhale!  Exhale!  My  voice  lessons.  In  late  autumn 
I  decided  to  combine  pleasure  and  improvement  of 
my  German  speech  by  taking  voice  lessons  twice  a 
week.  I  studied  in  my  teacher's  home  near  a  castle  on  a 
mountain.  My  teacher  and  her  mother  treated  me  like  a 
daughter.  I  learned  quite  a  selection  of  German  lieder 
and  even  sang  publicly  in  Marburg.  I  met  other  stu- 
dents who  were  music  enthusiasts  and  found  courage 
to  join  the  universitv  choir  which  I  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

2.  The  Goetz  family.  I  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  a  German  family.  All  of  the  children  and  even  the 
dog  welcomed  me  with  open  arms.  Frau  Goetz  had 
seen  me  every  day  on  my  way  to  lectures  and  had 


decided  she  would  enjoy  having  an  American  guest. 
Herr  Goetz  is  a  minister  and  Frau  Goetz  aids  him  at 
the  piano  when  there  is  morning  worship  in  their 
small  chapel. 

3.  The  poet  Carl  Guesmer.  In  January  I  had  the 
joy  and  honor  of  personally  meeting  Carl  Guesmer. 
He  is  a  modern  poet  who  writes  lyric  poetry  and  lives 
in  Marburg  as  a  librarian  adviser  in  one  of  the  many 
university  institutes.  Many  of  his  poems  began  appear- 
ing in  literary  magazines  in  1949.  I  heard  him  at  sev- 
eral readings  of  his  works,  the  last  of  which,  "Zeitver- 
wehung,"  was  published  this  year.  He  gave  me  several 
autographs,  and  after  one  of  these  inspiring  readings 
a  girl  friend  and  I  had  a  private  discussion  with  him. 
He  explained  his  literary  techniques  and  poems  which 
we  had  already  intensively  studied.  He  told  of  his  vast 
experiences  and  his  outlook  on  life  and  people.  It's 
not  every  day  one  meets  a  contemporary  poet! 

4.  Visiting  East  Berlin.  Twenty  of  us  spent  a  week 
in  Berlin.  Before  going  we  had  received  addresses  of 
students  living  in  East  Berlin  and  had  corresponded 
with  them.  Most  were  young  theologians.  We  were 
allowed  just  one  day  over  there. 

Included  in  the  day  was  a  visit  to  the  Brecht  The- 
atre where  we  saw  Brecht's  "Tage  der  Commune." 
The  East  Berlin  students  had  paid  for  our  theatre 


Jan  took  advantage  of  the  top-notch  courses  offered 
at  Marburg  in  singing  and  conducting. 
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Ian,  shown  greeting  her  mother  at  the  pier,  was  selected  to 
represent  the  661  American  students  in  a  shipboard  interna- 
tional talent  program  held  for  the  1000  student  passengers. 


tickets,  so  when  we  left,  since  we  were  not  permitted 
to  take  above  a  certain  amount  across  the  border  we 
left  our  money  for  them.  When  we  entered  we  took 
them  things  we  knew  they  could  use — coffee,  tooth- 
paste, tobacco,  shirts,  socks.  Most  of  the  East  German 
students  we  met  were  not  convinced  that  the  western 
way  of  life  is  ideal.  They  fully  realize  that  living 
standards  are  better  in  West  Germany  but  they  feel 
life  in  East  Germany  now  is  adequate,  lacking  primari- 
ly a  little  freedom  to  move  around. 

On  the  subject  of  the  wall  they  feel  that  it  has  a 
certain  value  in  that  it  spurs  discontent,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  arouse  the  East  German  populace  to 
protest. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Another  unusual  experience  came 
to  Jan  on  shipboard  coming  home  after  she  spoke  on 
a  panel  in  wliicli  the  participants  were  comparing  their 
colleges.  A  German  girl  approached  Jan  and  said  "that 
name  'Lycoming'  sounds  familiar.  I've  heard  someone 
else  on  the  ship  mention  it."  Jan  was  perplexed,  bid 
after  searching  and  inquiring  she  found  that  a  German 
girl,  Hannclore  Berger,  was  on  her  way  to  Lycoming 
College  as  an  exchange  student.  She  located  Hannc- 
lore and  then  discovered  to  her  amazement  that  she 
and  Hannclore  arc  scheduled  to  be  roommates  tltis 
fall  at  Lycoming.) 
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Was  I  Well  Prepared? 

I  could  not  forget  recognition  of  Lycoming's  prep- 
aration for  this  venture  abroad.  I  was  very  well  pre- 
pared to  take  on  the  responsibility  and  newness  of 
spending  a  year  in  Europe  and  of  being  able  to  uphold 
our  group's  "nur  Deutsch"  (only  German)  policy. 
This  principle  was  quite  well  upheld  by  the  entire 
group  and  is  undoubtedly  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
language.  Because  of  the  innumerable  chances  I  had 
to  speak  German  when  I  was  studying  at  Lycoming — 
at  the  German  lunch  table,  at  club  meetings,  address- 
ing the  club  members  in  German  and  on  excursions 
German  majors  made — I  was  able  to  converse  with 
foreign  students  from  many  lands  other  than  Germany. 
German  became  the  middle-of-the-road  language. 
When  I  traveled  through  Europe  during  my  two- 
month  semester  vacation,  both  German  and  English 
served  me  well,  but  German  more  often.  In  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Belgium 
inhabitants  can  speak  at  least  one  of  these  two  lan- 
guages. Thanks  Lyco! 

Was  It  Worth  The  Time  And  Energy? 

Everyone  has  a  different  opinion.  I'm  thoroughly 
convinced  that  each  of  us  has  experienced  an  inner 
enrichment  during  his  short  stay  in  Europe.  It  is  im- 
possible to  live  in  a  foreign  land  for  a  year  without 
learning  to  a  certain  extent  to  understand  the  people. 
It  is  definitely  more  beneficial  to  come  as  a  student, 
than  as  a  tourist.  You  see  a  side  of  the  continent  which 
a  tourist  never  sees.  Famous  operas,  plays,  and  other 
interesting  cultural  activities  are  available  at  cheaper 
prices.  I  study  Bussian  as  part  of  my  course  and  went 
to  see  "Boris  Goudonov"  for  less  than  $2.00  performed 
in  Russian  by  the  Bulgarian  Opera  Company.  It  will 
take  me  the  rest  of  my  life  to  impart  to  others  what  it 
has  meant  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  meet  students 
not  only  in  West  Germany,  but  also  in  East  Germany, 
to  meet  them  from  Africa,  India,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Japan;  and  to  correspond  with  students  from  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  broadened  my  outlook  and  strength- 
ened my  belief  that  people  of  every  nation  can  learn 
to  live  together  in  peace. 

A  junior  year  abroad  is  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional experience  an  American  student  could  ever 
obtain.  Calling  all  language  majors! 

— Jan  Mahtin 


Out  of  the  class  and  down  to  the  precincts  go  a  num- 
ber of  Lycoming  students  intensely  interested  in  seeing 
politics  function  on  the  local  level.  Those  who  express 
the  wish  to  become  involved  are  guided  by  facidtij 
members  already  committed  to  practical  political  ser- 
vice. There  are  campus  clubs  affiliated  with  both  major 
parties,  however  the  opportunity  locally  for  our  stu- 
dents to  get  down  to  actual  work  is  not  in  balance. 
Campus  Young  Republicans  participated  in  the  1964 
elections  primarily  by  wearing  buttons,  sponsoring 
speeches  by  candidates,  and  staging  a  minimal  demon- 
stration on  campus  with  live  elephants.  Young  Demo- 
crats were  put  to  work  at  local  party  headquarters 
making  phone  calls,  posting  signs,  mailing  literature, 
and  conducting  house-to-house  interviews.  They  were 
used  prior  to  the  spring  primaries  recruiting  voter 
registration.  A  student  Republican  complained,  "we 
went  down  and  offered  to  help  at  Republican  head- 
quarters but  they  sent  us  away." 

In  the  following  article  Dr.  Thomas  Wm.  Madron, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science,  describes  his 
approach  to  educating  Lycoming  students  to  the 
political  process.  Then  we  present  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  to  Dr.  Madron  this  summer  by  Richard 
C.  Rash,  current  president  of  our  Young  Democrats. 
It  clearly  reveals  that  he  and  students  like  him  are 
gaining  an  incisive  viewpoint  toward  political  action. 


A  team  of  Lycoming  student  volunteers  assisted  local  Democrats 
in  urging  voter  registration  before  the  May  primaries  this  year 
and  in  soliciting  support  for  Tom  Brennan,  a  young  candidate 
for  alderman  entering  politics  for  the  first  time.  Above,  Bill 
Gehron  makes  house-to-house  calls  on  behalf  of  Brennan,  who 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  nominated  by  both  parties  in 
his  ward.  At  right,  Bill  McGee,  Dr.  Madron,  and  Terry  Allison 
check  residence  lists  by  streets  prior  to  making  phone  calls  to 
prospective  voters. 


Practical  Politics 


JO 
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In  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the  objective  of 
a  liberal  arts  education  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
fully  developed  citizen.  "Citizen,"  in  this  context,  must 
be  defined  broadly.  It  denotes  not  only  a  member  of 
a  state  or  nation  who  is  entitled  to  the  full  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizenship — it  also  denotes  that  cos- 
mopolitan person  suggested  by  the  term,  "citizen  of 
the  world."  Such  a  citizen  is  one  who  feels  at  home  in 
the  world  and  who  is  not  dismayed  by  either  the 
prospects  or  the  problems  of  the  world.  Liberal  arts 
education,  then,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  citi- 
zenship education — education  for  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  word  "citizenship"  involves  not  only  rights  and 
privileges,  but  also  duties  and  obligations.  As  such  the 
product  of  a  liberal  arts  education  must  be  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  both  willing  and  capable  of  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This 
means  that  the  fully  developed  "citizen''  must  have  a 
well  developed  social  conscience,  a  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  a  critical  mind,  and  a  willingness  to 
involve  himself  in  the  world's  problems.  Unless  the 
liberal  arts  can  lead  an  individual  to  this  comprehen- 
sive view  of  his  role  in  the  world,  it  has  failed. 

At  Lycoming  there  are  developing  avenues  by 
which  the  student  may  expand  his  vistas  in  order  to 
develop  his  ( or  her )  citizenship.  Among  the  non-class- 
room activities  in  which  the  student  may  involve  him- 
self are  student  political  organizations,  such  as  the 
Young  Democrats  and  the  Young  Republicans.  These 
organizations,  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties,  respectively,  enhance  the  stu- 


dent's ability  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  political 
process.  This  is  particularly  important  in  a  society 
which  prides  itself  on  its  democratic  values  (although 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  American  society,  the  spirit  is 
much  more  willing  than  the  flesh). 

It  is  mandatory,  both  from  the  perspective  of  lib- 
eral arts  education  (outlined  above)  and  from  the 
perspective  of  democratic  values,  that  individuals  com- 
mit themselves  not  only  to  the  discussion  of  politics 
but  to  active  involvement.  Thus,  on  the  Lycoming 
campus,  the  students  have  the  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment. During  last  year's  Presidential  campaign,  for 
example,  the  members  of  the  Lycoming  College  Young 
Democratic  Club  contributed  (on  an  average)  be- 
tween five  and  twenty-five  hours  a  week  for  the  five 
weeks  preceding  the  election  in  the  fall,  to  the  cam- 
paign for  Johnson- Humphrey.  During  this  time  they 
were  actively  involved  in  aiding  the  Democratic  Party 
and  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign  in  Lycoming  County.  Ry  living  through 
this  experience  the  students  came  to  understand  that 
there  was  much  more  to  making  democracy  work  than 
simple  public  relations.  They  came  to  an  awareness 
of  the  large  numbers  of  people  which  are  necessary 
for  electoral  success.  They  also  learned  that  democracy 
— and  its  effective  functioning — means  a  lot  of  hard 
work. 

Ry  active  involvement  in  the  political  process  stu- 
dents are  able  to  see  precisely  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  "representation,"  and  "majority  rule."  Equally 
as  important,  this  kind  of  involvement  brings  the  stu- 


dent  to  an  awareness  of  the  negative  features  of  a 
democratic  system.  Many  times  the  negative  features 
are  simply  the  kinds  of  people  involved,  at  other  times 
they  include  the  unthinking  approach  to  voting  so 
many  people  are  imbued  with.  Illusions  are  sometimes 
shattered  in  the  adamantly  realistic  framework  of 
American  polities.  Sometimes  people  crop  up  who  are 
not  in  fact  committed  to  the  democratic  process  at  all 
— this  happened  a  number  of  times  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  when  right-wing  extremists  an- 
noyed and  implicitly  threatened  anyone  working 
against  their  candidate.  Out  of  all  of  this,  however, 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  understand  what 
Winston  Churchill  meant  when  he  said  that  democ- 
rats is  a  very  bad  form  of  government,  but  that  it  is 
much  better  than  all  the  rest. 

Out  of  this  confrontation  with  the  world  the  stu- 
dent has  an  ample  opportunity  to  develop  a  social 
conscience,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  critical  mind.  Such 
an  individual  is  not  one  who  will  be  willing  to  sit  back 
and  ignore  the  world.  Nor  is  such  an  individual  likely 
to  be  a  quiet  person,  bothering  no  one.  Rather,  such 
a  person  is  likely  to  demand  justice,  to  seek  redress 
for  grievances — his  own  and  others — and  in  general 
to  be  a  disturbing  factor  for  those  people  (one  can 
hardly  call  them  citizens)  devoted  completely  to 
themselves,  or  those  so  complacent  they  cannot  see 
the  wrongs  before  them.  Only  after  an  individual  has 
developed  into  a  citizen  of  the  world  can  he  legiti- 
mately claim  to  be  educated  at  all.  Political  involve- 
ment is  one  avenue  by  which  students  are,  in  this 
sense,  educated. 

— Thomas  Wm.  Madron 
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NANTUCKET,  MASS. 
AUGUST  28,  1965 

Dear  Dr.  Madron; 

.  .  .  Debbie,  Marilyn,  and  I  went  to  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Conference  in  the  Poconos  in  June.  I  probably 
would  have  more  readily  written  about  that  earlier,  if 
I  had  not  thought  it  was  such  a  waste. 

I  suppose  it  happens  at  a  lot  of  these  gatherings,  but 
the  talk  was  so  petty  and  insignificant.  None  of  the 
state  issues  or  national  issues  were  discussed  or  what 
Democrats  would  do  about  them.  Then  on  the  evening 
of  Governor  Lawrence's  talk,  he  was  the  featured 
speaker,  there  wasn't  even  a  microphone  at  the  speak- 
er's table  and  it  was  very  hard  to  hear.  We  all  got 
something  out  of  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 
report  on  it  in  the  fall,  but  we  also  had  a  big  disap- 
pointment. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Madron,  that  as  soon  as  I  arrive  I  will 
try  to  meet  with  you  so  that  we  can  begin  a  strategy 
of  mailbox  stuffing  for  about  two  weeks.  We  should 
have  a  meeting  soon  after  things  get  started  so  that 
we  can  become  effective  for  the  local  party. 
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For  a  class  project  Terry  Allison  did  a  verbal  inter- 
action study  of  Williamsport's  City  Council.  Council 
permitted  Terry  to  sit  in,  listen  and  record  during  a 
Si  Hes  of  their  sessions.  Pictured  at  left  are  Council- 
man Donald  Cameron,  Assistant  City  Solicitor  Richard 
T.  Eisenbeis  (Lycoming  '53),  Councilman  T.  F.  Me- 
coni,  Terry,  and  Councilman  Joseph  Snowiss.  Through 
an  analysis  of  vocal  interaction,  unanswered  questions, 
and  ignored  interruptions,  Terry's  study  revealed  who 
on  Council  does  the  most  talking,  who  responds  im- 
mediately to  suggestions,  and  many  other  pertinent 
factors  about  city  officials  in  action. 


I  imagine  we  will  be  working  on  registrations  calling 
for  November  in  early  September.  Then  we  will  be 
working  in  a  very  practical  way  for  Tom  Brennan  with 
a  good  chance  of  putting  him  over  the  top.  One 
thought  that  has  continued  to  come  to  my  mind  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  meetings.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  kind  of  presentation  on  some  of  the  historic 
philosophy  and  goals  of  the  Democratic  party.  We 
might  be  able  to  generate  some  enthusiasm  by  talking 
up  some  of  the  far-reaching  social  legislation  which 
has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Then  we  might  have  a  debate  with  whatever  is 
the  Republican  Club  on  some  topic  of  mutual  interest. 
We  should  be  active  in  the  door  bell  type  of  work  in 
politics,  but  as  a  college  organization  we  should  also 
give  some  thought  to  the  intellectual  basis  of  what 
Democrats  are  trying  to  do  for  American  society. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  I  have  been  interested  in  read- 
ing about  the  state  political  scene  in  the  Boston  papers. 
Massachusetts  politics  are  rough  and  tumble,  more 
than  Pennsylvania  I  think. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  this  letter  with 
any  suggestions  or  program  you  may  have.  I  want  our 
club  to  be  active  and  effective — and  it  can  be. 

— Richard  C.  Rash 


During  the  1964  presidential  campaign  Lycoming  student  Re- 
publicans  and  a  number  of  off  campus  recruits  trod  heavily  for 
Barry  Goldwatcr. 
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There  is  also  a  student  club  on  campus,  the  Practical  Politics  So- 
ciety, which  states  as  its  chief  purpose  "to  teach  and  practice 
the  fundamental  principles  of  practical  politics."  The  PPS  on 
campus  supervises  all  student  elections.  Off-campus,  their  pri- 
mary  involvement  has  been  in  intercollegiate  conferences  on 
government  and  visits  to  various  branches  of  the  Government 
at  work.  The  faculty  adviser  to  the  PPS  is  C.  Daniel  Little, 
instructor  in  political  science.  Although  this  group  is  non- 
partisan, its  membership  is  predominantly  Republican  and  its 
student  president,  Robert  A.  Bentz,  is  also  president  of  Lycom- 
ing's Young  Republicans.  In  the  photo  at  left  Bob  Bentz  (left) 
confers  with  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  former  state  secretary  of 
internal  affairs,  and  Ronald  Kresge,  technical  co-ordinator,  at 
an  intercollegiate  conference  on  government  in  Harrisburg. 


Louise  West,  senior,  conducted  a  detailed  election  analysis  to 
provide  the  Democratic  Party  with  cogent  information  about 
how  people  in  Lycoming  County  vote.  While  Louise  was  at 
work  in  the  County  Commissioners  office  Judge  Charles  F. 
Greevy  came  by  and  quizzically  peered  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  why  she  was  immersed  in  the  election  records. 
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Tutorial  Program 


Sharon   Robinson  belabors  a  shorthand   assignment,  then 
responds  to  the  patience  of  a  Lycoming  student  tutor. 
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Brinton  Shaffer  worked  a  long  time  to  persuade  John  Brown  to 
crack  a  book.  "All  we  can  do  is  to  tnj  to  keep  these  junior  high 
kids  from  dropping  out,"  says  Brint,  "hut  if  they'd  start  a  pre- 
school program  .  .  ." 


A  new  world  can  be  fust  around  the  corner.  This  is  the 
reality  a  group  of  Lycoming  students  encountered 
when  tlici/  offered  to  go  downtown  in  their  spare  time 
and  help  motivate  some  of  the  disadvantaged  school 
children  in  Williamsport.  Working  after  classes,  at 
night,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  they  began  tutoring 
youngsters  doing  poorly  in  school.  It  was  not  a  sensa- 
tional move,  but  a  sincere  one.  Most  of  the  volunteers 
are  resident  students  with  no  local  tics  whatsoever. 
Before  long  their  idea  had  grown  into  a  promising 
organized  program  of  tutoring  guided  by  faculty 
members,  the  local  school  district,  and  social  agencies. 
But  the  initiative  was  taken  and  is  being  maintained 
by  our  kids.  While  across  the  country  on  scores  of 
campuses  restive  college  students  made  headlines  with 
more  vocal  outbreaks,  we  had  a  few  who  quietly  went 
about  the  business  of  improving  the  human  condition 
in  their  own  backyard.  This  is  not  to  condemn  the 
more  vigorous  rebellions.  Their  pressures  were  more 
intense  and  complex  (according  to  evaluations  by  stu- 
dents, teachers,  deans,  presidents,  psychologists,  etc.) 
and  so  their  reactions  were  more  conspicuous.  But  it 
is  a  restlessness  that  moves  our  young  people  as  well 
as  those  on  other  campuses  though  the  contributing 
factors  vary.  The  fact  that  ours  were  compelled  to  do 
something  constructive  with  this  newly  unleashed 
energy  is  heartening. 

Dr.  Norman  R.  Corwin,  assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology and  anthropology,  was  elected  by  the  students 
to  be  faculty  adviser  to  the  tutorial  program.  He  as- 
sesses the  program  in  the  accompanying  article. 


When  a  potential  high  school  dropout  and  a  college 
student  sit  down  to  discuss  history  or  chemistry,  new 
horizons  are  visible  from  both  sides.  These  encounters 
are  a  regular  feature  of  the  tutoring  program  carried 
on  by  Lycoming  students  in  Williamsport. 

Two  years  ago  the  program  originated.  The  effort 
was  intended  to  help  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  students  who  were  faltering  academically. 
Counselors  in  the  public  schools  joined  in  by  identify- 
ing pupils  who  were  performing  weakly  or  facing 
failure,  and  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  professional 
tutoring  services.  These  young  people  frequently  come 
from  homes  and  sections  of  the  community  where 
education  is  not  encouraged;  thus  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  see  the  value  of  study,  and  this  makes  learning  a 
greater  struggle  for  them  than  for  others.  Many  of 
them  face  the  possibility  of  leaving  school  without  as 
much  as  a  high  school  diploma,  and  thus  of  confronting 
our  automated  economy  as  occupational  cripples. 

The  majority  of  these  pupils  are  Negroes;  in  fact, 
the  tutoring  program  had  its  origin  in  the  concern  of 
Lycoming  students  for  fair  opportunities  for  all  races. 
The  Methodist  Student  Movement  group  at  Lycoming 
founded  the  program,  and  it  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  newly-formed  SHARE  (Students  for  Human 
Rights  and  Equality. )  Linda  Casciotti,  senior  religion 
major,  continues  as  director  of  the  program,  and  stu- 
dents from  a  broad  span  of  major  fields  serve  as  volun- 
teer tutors.  Several  community  organizations  including 
churches  and  the  college  itself  contribute  building 
space,  custodial  services,  and  financial  support. 


'For  awhile  there  may  not  be  any  great  improvement,  but  finally 
we  get  them  to  want  to  catch  up  with  their  classmates." 
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If  you  could  step  into  the  basement  of  Pine  Street 
Methodist  Church  on  Saturday  morning,  or  the 
Rethune-Douglass  Community  Center  on  a  weekday 
night,  what  would  you  see?  There  would  be  pupils 
and  students  in  small  clusters,  but  most  of  what  hap- 
pens is  not  visible  to  the  eye.  The  pupils  receive  in- 
struction in  academic  subjects,  but  this  is  only  part 
of  their  learning.  For  the  tutoring  program  brings 
them  into  contact  with  college  people — people  who 
are  students  themselves,  and  who  share  the  college 
experience  with  those  they  tutor.  This  is  a  new  hori- 
zon, for  college  is  beyond  the  experience  of  many  of 
them.  Some  feel  it  to  be  so  distant  that  they  don't  know 
their  school  teachers  are  college-trained.  To  discover 
that  advanced  education  is  within  the  reach  of  con- 
crete human  beings  helps  clear  the  way  for  stronger 
motivation  to  study  and  learn. 
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Faculty  with  members  of  several  community  groups  guide  and 
review  the  progress  and  problems  of  the  tutorial  program.  Here 
Mrs.  Betty  Lehman,  from  the  West  Branch  Plan,  suggests  that 
the  tutors  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils-  to  talk  with  the  par- 
ents. "I  did  that,"  spoke  up  one  boy,  "and  they  asked  me  back." 
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Not  all  of  the  pupils  being  tutored  are  Negro,  and  a  few  are 
elementan/  school  children.  When  possible  each  tutor  is  sched- 
uled to  assist  only  one  child  at  a  time. 
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There  are  discouraging  moments.  Out  of  seventy-five  pupils 
enrolled,  only  half  are  regular.  Sometimes  they  just  don't  show 
up.  P.  D.  Mitchell,  director  of  Bethune-Douglass  Community 
Center,  explains  to  three  Lycoming  tutors  the  backgrounds  of 
several  pupils  who  have  been  missing. 


What  of  the  tutors — don't  they  already  know  it 
all?  There  are  some  things  you  can  learn  face-to-face, 
better  than  from  books  alone.  Most  college  students 
have  middle-class  backgrounds.  It  is  a  revelation  to 
deal  with  people  whose  values  clearly  differ  from 
their  own.  Not  only  is  the  tutor's  pupil  often  unsure 
of  the  value  of  education;  he  may  not  even  be  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  appointments.  "He  said  he  was  com- 
ing, but  he  didn't  arrive!"  "I  called  her  mother,  who 
said  she  was  on  her  way,  but  she  never  made  it  down 
here."  Such  comments  illustrate  some  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  tutoring.  The  tutor  learns  first  hand  that  some 
persons  are  afraid  to  say  "no"  to  their  'social  superiors.' 

This  experience  is  not  only  frustration,  however, 
for  it  may  lead  to  new  insight  into  what  happens  to 
persons  when  the  development  of  the  human  spirit 
lias  been  cramped.  This  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  but  it  is 
important  to  see  it  for  what  it  is.  The  tutoring  rela- 
tionship can  melt  the  social  distance  between  persons, 
with  understanding  as  the  result.  One  can  see  the 
effects  on  real  people  of  the  patterns  of  class  and  race 
prejudice,  which   blight  the  unfolding  spirit.    Under 
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this  pressure,  some  persons  develop  open  hostility,  but 
many  instead  gain  a  sense  of  inferiority  which  saps 
ambition  and  prevents  them  from  dealing  honestly 
with  academic  work  or  with  tutors  as  persons.  They 
cannot  live  up  to  the  standards  expected  of  them 
( which  they  did  not  set  up  themselves ) ,  and  they  will 
not  say  a  square  and  honest  "no." 

But  the  tutor  also  discovers  the  thrill  of  communi- 
cation as  the  gulf  between  persons  is  crossed.  He  will 
find  a  new  identification  if  he  can  succeed  in  guiding 
and  sharing  with  his  pupil  in  personal  triumphs,  major 
and  minor.  The  reality  of  this  process  is  recognized 
by  the  public  school  guidance  officials,  who  report 
obvious  improvement  among  those  who  have  been 
tutored. 

Thus  the  tutor  finds  his  way  into  a  new  world, 
the  world  of  the  socially  disadvantaged.  He  meets  it 
where  it  exists  most  vitally — in  the  mind  and  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  condition  of  buildings  or  in  occupation  and 
housing  statistics.  He  may  also  see  deeper  into  him- 
self, finding  a  depth  of  concern  and  of  love-made- 
actual  which  he  had  never  exposed  visibly  before. 

— Norman  R.  Corwin 

THE  LYCOMING  BULLETIN 


A  Changing  Atmosphere 


One  of  the  most  convincing  testimonies  to  a  per- 
ceptible change  on  the  Lycoming  campus  was  given 
by  alumnus  Dr.  Clifford  O.  Smith  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
as  a  class  agent  for  the  Class  of  1959.  Cliff,  currently 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  on  our  faculty, 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  left  Lycoming  with 
a  Wood  row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  and  a  Dan- 
forth  Fellowship.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  the  doctoral 
program  at  Stanford  University.  Before  coming  to 
Lycoming  he  spent  a  year  at  Mount  Zion  Hospital 
in  San  Francisco  as  a  staff  psychologist.  Here  was 
Cliff's  message  to  his  classmates. 


The  academic  year  1964-65  is  behind  us.  It  will  always 
be  a  memorable  year  for  me  because  in  September, 
after  five  years  of  graduate  study  and  training  in  dis- 
tant California,  I  returned  to  the  Lycoming  campus 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  (and  privileges)  of  a 
faculty  member  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  professor 
of  psychology.  What  I  found  at  Lycoming  thrilled  and 
delighted  me,  it  continues  to  do  so.  I  want  to  share 
with  you,  very  briefly,  my  experience  of  becoming 
reacquainted  with  Lycoming  College. 

What  first  impresses  a  returning  native  is  the  sheer 
amount  of  physical  growth  that  has  taken  place.  In 
addition  to  the  Student  Activities  Building,  which  was 
completed  the  last  semester  of  our  graduating  year, 
the  following  structures  give  stirring  testimony  to 
Lycoming's  continuing  physical  progress:  Crever  Hall 
— completed  in  1962  and  accommodating  126  women; 
Asbury  Hall — completed  in  1962  and  accommodating 
154  men;  Fraternity  Residence  —  also  completed  in 
1962,  a  large  complex  housing  the  five  chapters  of  our 
national  fraternities.  In  advanced  stages  of  construc- 
tion are  two  more  buildings — a  women's  dormitory 
designed  to  accommodate  146  women  and  a  men's 
dormitory  that  will  house  184  men.  These  two  latter 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall. 

Does  the  amount  of  physical  expansion  impress 
you?  It  should,  and  yet,  I  have  not  reported  the  most 
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exciting  "building"  news  of  all.  In  a  very  short  time 
construction  will  begin  on  a  multi-million  dollar  Aca- 
demic Center  which  will  include  a  library,  a  small 
theatre,  more  than  30  classrooms,  and  several  experi- 
mental laboratories.  This  is  a  facility  which  Lycoming 
has  long  needed,  and  it  is  eagerly  awaited  by  students 
and  faculty  alike.  When  completed,  the  Academic 
Center  will  be  the  most  imposing  structure  on  campus 
and  will  match  the  value  of  the  entire  campus  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Although  I  was  immediately  impressed,  in  fact 
almost  overwhelmed,  by  the  change  in  Lycoming's 
physical  plant  that  had  taken  place  in  five  short  years, 
I  soon  became  aware  of  another  change — a  change 
harder  to  describe  but  one  that  is  even  more  dynamic 
and  significant.  Perhaps  the  best  word  for  describing 
this  change  is  "atmosphere."  Due  to  the  interplay  of 
many  factors,  a  noticeable  change  has  occurred  in  the 
learning  "atmosphere"  of  Lycoming  College.  The  stu- 
dents are  incredibly  bright,  persistently  inquisitive, 
acutely  aware  of  poignant  issues,  highly  critical  of 
ready-made,  simple  solutions  and  appreciative  of  com- 
plexities. The  Lycoming  student  of  today  actually 
demands  of  the  faculty  that  he  be  taught  and  be  edu- 
cated. If  the  professor  is  ill-prepared  in  the  classroom, 
the  student  voices  his  protests  loudly  and  clearly — 
either  personally,  in  group  discussion,  or  in  letters-to- 
the-editor  of  The  Bell.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  across 
campus  without  some  student  asking  you  a  question 
about  this  or  that — always  ready  to  participate  in  a 
give-and-take  exchange  of  ideas.  The  faculty,  too,  has 
changed.  It  is  larger  and,  on  the  average,  younger.  It 
is  composed  of  many  exciting  men  with  many  exciting 
ideas.  They  have  a  strong  inclination  to  experiment 
with  new  teaching  methods,  with  new  course  content, 
and  with  new  curricular  guideposts.  One  can  readily 
sense  that  most  faculty  members  are  constantly  striv- 
ing to  reach  the  student,  to  stimulate  his  thinking  in 
a  disciplined  manner,  to  share  with  him  the  joy  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  intellect.  And  in  this  endeavor  the 
faculty  has  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Administration. 
Lycoming  is  blessed  to  have  an  Administration  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  not  only  capable  administrators 
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Dr.  Smith  talks  with  two  of  his  students, 
Jeff  Wolfe  and  Kim  Hicks. 


(Lycoming  alumni  should  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
even  in  this  era  of  expansion  the  budget  has  been  in 
balance  for  sometime )  but  men  who  are  also  sensitive 
and  responsive  to  the  academic  needs  of  the  college 
community. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying 
that  a  learning  "atmosphere"  was  lacking  when  we 
were  students.  No,  not  at  all.  But  I  can  report  to  you 
that  the  elements  that  make  up  a  learning  "atmos- 
phere" have  been  extended,  added  to,  and  greatly  en- 
riched. This  is  simply  saying  that  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education  at  Lycoming  has  kept  pace  with 
its  building  program. 

One  thing,  however,  has  remained  constant — the 
educational  objectives  of  Lycoming.  Simply  stated, 
Lycoming  strives  to  offer  a  liberal  education,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  the  significance  of  all  areas 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  various  roads  that  one  may 
travel  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  a  very  real  and  dy- 
namic sense,  Lycoming  truly  aspires  to  teach  the 
"vocation  of  humanity." 

The  fact  that  I  report  to  you  with  most  pride  is 
that  Lycoming  remains  student  oriented.  The  emphasis 
and  concern  is  always  the  individual  student,  and  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  each  student  to  have  close 
and  prolonged  contact  with  the  professor.  This  coun- 
try is  now  in  the  era  of  increasing  bigness  on  the 
college  scene — the  day  of  the  so-called  multi-versity. 
Although  Lycoming  has  grown,  the  College  intends 
to  remain  a  "small  college."  The  experience  of  class- 
rooms filled  by  2,000  or  more  students  taking  notes 
with  the  aid  of  TV  monitors  will  never  be  ours.  I  can 
confidently  predict  that  the  disaffiliation  and  dehu- 
manization  experienced  by  the  now  famous  rebelling 
Berkeley  students  will  never  be  experienced  by  Ly- 
coming students.  The  all-importance  of  this  factor 
made  itself  known  to  me  last  semester.  I  had  in  a  night 
class  two  students  who  had  just  flunked  out  of  Penn 
State.  In  my  class  of  24  students,  these  two  were  ac- 
tive, enthusiastic,  original,  and  productive  of  excellent 
scholarship.  They  received  the  second  and  third  high- 
est grades  of  the  class.  Some  skeptics  will  say  this 
merely  proves  that  Lycoming's  standards  are  still  in- 
ferior compared  to  a  "good"  institution.  I  assure  you 
this  was  not  the  case;  I  demanded  of  them  rigorous 
work.  The  true  explanation?  Both  students  attributed 
this  newly  obtained  success  to  the  fact  that  they  felt 
they  could  play  an  active  part  in  the  learning  process, 
and  that  the  learning  process  at  Lycoming  was  a 
personal  one  in  which  professor  and  student  shared 
together  the  understanding  of  old  knowledge  and  the 
quest  for  new. 

This  is  the  Lycoming  of  today,  a  Lycoming  of 
which  you  can  be  proud. 

— Clifford  O.  Smith 
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Horizons  are  widening  on  the  Lycoming  campus  too. 
Before  long  Lycoming  students  will  be  seeking  knowl- 
edge in  the  most  imaginative  and  comprehensive  hall 
of  learning  to  emerge  among  Pennsylvania's  small 
colleges  and  universities.  A  concept  that  evolved  after 
two  years  of  research,  the  140,000  square  foot  struc- 
ture is  Lycoming's  answer  to  its  growing  need  for 
more  and  better  academic  facilities. 

The  Academic  Center  will  solve  a  number  of  criti- 
cal problems — both  present  and  future — for  Lycoming. 
It  will  replace  substandard  and  obsolete  buildings  now 
in  use — namely  Old  Main,  Bradley  Hall,  Eveland  Hall, 
and  Memorial  Hall,  a  government  surplus  building 
moved  to  the  campus  in  1947  to  serve  as  a  temporarij 
classroom  unit.  With  the  razing  of  old  buildings,  addi- 
tional land  will  be  released  for  other  facilities  to  be 
built  in  the  future.  Because  of  our  central  city  location, 
this  is  a  vital  consideration.  It  will  provide  additional 
classrooms  and  laboratories  for  a  growing  student 
body.  We  are  determined  to  make  our  proper  contri- 
bution to  resolving  the  educational  crisis  that  con- 
fronts the  nation.  We  project  a  fifty  per  cent  increase 
in  enrollment  for  1970.  But  to  accept  this  challenge 
means  to  provide  more  facilities.  The  Center  will 
include  a  new  library  adequate  for  at  least  twenty- 


five  years  and  expandable  when  necessary.  The  John 
W.  Long  Library  was  opened  in  1952  when  the  en- 
rollment was  450.  Who  could  anticipate  then  that  the 
enrollment  would  triple  in  twelve  years  or  that  to- 
day's teaching  methods  would  make  drastic  new  de- 
mands on  library  facilities  and  services?  We  have 
outgrown  the  library  and,  because  of  its  location  and 
design,  can  find  no  feasible  way  to  build  an  addition. 
With  a  new  library  we  will  be  able  to  move  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  into  the  Long  Library  building. 
The  new  Center  will  provide  adequate  and  comfort- 
able faculty  offices  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
teaching  staff.  The  office  unit  improves  inter-  and  intra- 
departmental  communications  and  brings  the  offices 
under  the  same  roof  as  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
library.  Pleasant  working  conditions  are  important  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  good  faculty. 

The  facilities  form  a  functional  complex.  The  li- 
brary will  occupy  the  entire  west  wing  on  three  floors 
containing  46,500  square  feet.  Stacks  will  house  250,- 
000  volumes  and  study  space  will  accommodate  600 
students.  A  completely  excavated  basement  will  pro- 
vide 15,000  square  feet  of  additional  floor  space  when 
needed.  Under  the  guidance  of  our  new  librarian, 
Harold  Hayden,  the  architects  are  planning  flexibility 


A  sketch  of  the  Academic  Center's  main  lobby 


The  Future  Campus 


With  The  New  Academic  Center  The  College  Will 

Offer  Its  Students  An  Exciting  Educational 

Vantage  Point 


The  little  theatre. 


throughout.  Twenty-eight  classrooms  ranging  in  size 
from  seminar  rooms  for  twenty  students  to  a  lecture 
room  with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  are  planned. 
Many  rooms  will  have  special  instructional  equip- 
ment. Movable  walls  between  some  of  the  rooms  per- 
mit doubling  their  size  when  needed  for  large  classes. 
There  will  be  laboratories  for  the  following  depart- 
ments : 
Physics — one  each  for  general  physics,  electricity  and 

magnetism,  electronics,  and  advanced  physics. 
Psychology — space  for  both  experimental  and  physio- 
logical psychology  including  individual  research 
booths,  an  animal  room,  and  observation  rooms. 
Geology — a  new  laboratory  and  specimen  exhibition 
area  will  permit  expansion  of  offerings  in  geology 
and  mineralogy. 
Languages — electronically  equipped  and  larger  than 

the  current  one. 
Mathematics  and  Statistics — a  machine-equipped  room 
with  space  for  a  computer  when  one  is  acquired. 
Special  features  include  a  little  theatre,  a  plane- 
tarium, and  an  art  exhibition  area.  The  theatre,  of 
thrust  design,  will  seat  200  and  can  also  be  used  for 
recitals,  lectures,  and  as  an  audio-visual  room.  The 
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planetarium  will  have  a  30-foot  dome  and  will  seat 
100.  While  its  major  use  will  be  in  astronomy  courses, 
sky  shows  for  school  children  and  the  general  public 
are  planned.  The  art  gallery  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
library  on  the  first  floor  of  the  classroom  unit.  Both 
student  art  and  traveling  exhibits  will  be  shown.  Sur- 
rounding the  display  walls  is  a  study  lounge  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

This  is  a  breathtaking  venture  for  a  school  that 
gave  its  first  four-year  degree  in  1949.  The  evolution 
from  the  Williamsport  Academy  to  Lycoming  College 
itself  cites  a  remarkable  history.  But  the  emergence 
of  Lycoming  College  as  a  vital  cultural  force  among 
small  colleges  in  the  northeastern  United  States  within 
a  span  of  sixteen  years  marks  an  even  greater  achieve- 
ment. This  is  why  we  dare  plan  for  the  future  boldly. 
In  1960  an  evaluation  team  from  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  re- 
ported: "The  dominant  impression  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  to  Lycoming  College  was  of  an  institution 
in  a  state  of  dynamic  transition  .  .  ."  Lycoming  rec- 
ognizes and  intends  to  protract  that  dynamism  to 
achieve  its  educational  goals.  The  creation  of  the 
Academic  Center  is  its  most  important  step  so  far 
toward  those  goals. 
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Ten  Busy  Years 


An  Interview  With  the  President 


Can  you  recall  your  reaction  to  being  named 
President  of  Lycoming  College? 

Well,  you  see  I  was  in  a  rather  unusual  situation. 
I  had  been  appointed  to  the  committee  to  nominate  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Long  who  had  announced  that  he 
would  retire  at  the  close  of  the  1954-55  academic  year. 
The  other  committee  members  urged  me  to  resign 
from  the  committee  and  take  it  myself.  My  immediate 
reaction  was  that  it  was  an  awfully  big  job  and  would 
take  the  work  of  a  lot  of  people  to  do  what  needed  to 
be  done.  On  two  different  occasions  I  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  Bishop  Oxnam,  who  told  me  "the  happiest 
years  of  my  life  were  the  years  I  spent  as  President  of 
DePauw  University."  Sometime  in  August  of  1954  I 
called  the  committee  chairman  and  said  I  would 
accept  the  nomination.  On  October  28  I  was  nominated 
for  the  position  and  elected  to  take  office  July  1,  1955. 


On  Alumni  Day  at  his  anniversary  dinner,  President  Wertz  was 
given  this  Stcuhen  eagle  hy  the  Alumni  Association.  Robert  W. 
Griggs  '50,  a  past  president  of  the  alumni,  made  the  presenta- 
tion. 
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What,  then,  was  your  view  of  what  your  role  woidd  be? 

From  the  outset  I  viewed  the  job  as  being  a  co- 
operative effort  in  which  everyone  at  the  college  need- 
ed to  be  involved.  The  prior  generation  of  college 
presidents  in  general  conducted  a  more  centralized 
administration  where  all  business  and  decisions  ema- 
nated from  the  president's  office.  I  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant to  involve  the  faculty,  so  we  re-structured  and 
re-activated  faculty  committees  and  established  a 
constitution.  I  saw  my  role  as  the  person  who  kept  the 
vision  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  in  focus  around 
the  engagement  of  its  various  elements. 

Have  the  demands  changed  within  those  ten  years  in 
the  way  you,  as  a  college  president,  structure  your  time? 

There  is  more  travelling  I  have  to  do  each  year. 
And  there  has  had  to  be  an  increasing  involvement  in 
fund-raising.  However,  I  always  interpreted  it  as  a 
position  where  I  must  always  represent  the  college 
and  in  this  respect  my  range  of  interests  has  widened. 
Where  I  appear  the  college  appears. 

Have  you  encountered  any  major  higher 
education  surprises? 

The  real  big  surprise,  if  there  is  one,  is  the  new 
role  which  students  are  playing  in  education.  I'm  sure 
we  are  coming  to  the  time  when  students  will  become 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  college 
in  such  areas  as  curriculum  and  faculty  evaluation,  to 
name  only  two. 

Have  you  had  to  make  any  personal  sacrifices  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  college's  growth? 

Of  course.  But  anybody  makes  sacrifices  to  a  job 
he's  committed  to. 

What  do  you  see  as  Lycoming's  goals? 

Lycoming  has  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to: 

a.  establish  an  experimental  approach  to  edu- 
tion 

b.  clarify  our  institutional  purpose  in  the  con- 
text of  responsible  freedom 

c.  make  an  undivided  commitment  to  teaching 
as  our  primary  function 

d.  develop  a  reasoned  framework  of  belief  and 

e.  provide  a  more  efficient  operation  of  the  in- 
stitution as  a  mark  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
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Thomas  E.  Vargo,  former  Williamsport  High  grid 
coach,  and  John  J.  Zimmerman,  a  former  football 
mentor  at  Newton,  New  Jersey,  High  School,  have 
been  appointed  by  David  G.  Busey,  head  football 
coach,  as  line  and  backfield  coaches,  respectively,  for 
the  1965  football  season.  The  three-man  staff  began 
work  September  1  when  the  Lycoming  squad  launched 
its  pre-season  drills. 

Vargo  and  Zimmerman  bring  many  years  of  experi- 
ence both  as  coaches  and  players  to  the  Lycoming 
football  program.  Vargo  was  head  coach  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport High  Millionaires  from  1949  through  1960 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  high 
school  coaches  in  Pennsylvania.  Zimmerman  served  as 
head  coach  at  Newton  from  1959  through  1961. 

In  eleven  seasons  Tom  Vargo's  teams  compiled  an 
8S-30-4  record  and  were  champions  or  co-champions 
of  the  tough  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  five 
times.  The  former  Penn  State  end  was  a  head  coach  at 
South  Williamsport  High  (1941-43)  and  an  assistant 
at  both  McKeesport  (1943-47)  and  Williamsport 
( 1948 ) .  He  took  over  the  Williamsport  head  assign- 
ment in  1949  when  Sever  Toretti  resigned  to  join  the 
Penn  State  football  staff. 

Jack  Zimmerman  was  named  as  backfield  coach  at 
Newton  High  following  his  graduation  from  Mansfield 
State  in  1957.  He  became  head  coach  in  1959  and 
directed  the  grid  fortunes  at  Newton  for  three  years. 


His  teams  compiled  a  10-17  record  against  strong 
northern  New  Jersey  competition. 

A  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Zimmerman  has  been  an 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Lycoming  since 
1962.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Mansfield,  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  Montclair 
State  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  completing  requirements 
for  a  doctor  of  education  degree  at  Penn  State.  During 
four  years  in  the  Air  Force  he  played  service  football 
and  baseball. 

Tom  Vargo  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  both 
Johnstown  High  School  and  Penn  State.  He  holds  the 
bachelor  of  science  and  master  of  education  degrees 
from  Penn  State  and  participated  in  both  football  and 
basketball  for  the  Nittany  Lions.  In  football  he  won 
both  All-State  and  All-East  recognition.  He  was  re- 
cently named  to  Penn  State's  All-Time  team. 

□ 

The  Preachers'  Aid  Society  approved  the  naming  of 
Mrs.  H.  Marshall  Stecker  (class  of  1912)  and  George 
W.  Sykes  (class  of  1908)  as  honorary  members  of  the 
college  Board  of  Directors  after  their  completion  of 
twenty-six  years  and  forty-eight  years,  respectively, 
as  active  members. 

□ 

In  its  second  year  the  Summer  Orientation  Program 
processed  444  freshmen  throughout  eight  three-day 
sessions.  719  parents  and  family  members  joined  the 
frosh  in  their  campus  visits,  making  a  total  of  1163 
who  participated  in  the  program. 

□ 

Alpha  Gamma  Upsilon  and  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  national 
fraternities  are  now  officially  merged.  At  a  banquet 
held  in  May,  active  Lycoming  College  members  of 
AGU  were  installed  as  the  first  chapter  (Gamma 
Bho)  initiated  into  the  merged  national,  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an  initiation  of  former 


Coaches  Buset/,  Zimmerman,  and  Var- 
go stand  before  the  new  scoreboard 
given  to  the  college  by  the  Class  of 
1965. 
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Principals  at  the  Alpha  Sigmi  Phi  initia- 
tion banquet,  from  left  to  right  were:  Lee 
Laszewski,  chapter  president;  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan W.  Bell,  speaker  and  an  ASP  alum- 
nus; Dr.  Otto  L.  Sonder,  faculty  adviser; 
Ralph  F.  Burns,  national  executive  secre- 
tarxj  of  ASP;  and  James  Brown,  national 
president  of  AGU. 


Lycoming  AGU  brothers  who  wish  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  new  fraternity  on  Homecoming  week  end, 
October  15-16-17. 

G.  Heil  Gramley  Dies  at  Home 

G.  Heil  Gramley,  61,  registrar  at  Lycoming,  died  July 
25  at  his  home.  Mr.  Gramley  came  to  the  college  in 
1950  and  since  then  served  variously  as  director  of 
admissions,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  men,  and  instruc- 
tor in  addition  to  being  registrar.  He  formerly  taught 
in  the  Williamsport  public  schools  and  served  on  the 
Williamsport  and  Lycoming  County  School  Boards. 
He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Albright 
College  in  1926  and  his  master's  degree  from  Bucknell 
University  in  1932.  He  taught  at  Adams  Township 
High  School  in  Cambria  County  in  1926-27.  From  1927 
to  1943  he  taught  at  Curtin  Junior  High  School  in 
Williamsport.  For  one  year  (1943-44)  he  was  co- 
ordinator at  Garfield  High  School  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  He  returned  to  Williamsport  to  teach  on 
the  Williamsport  High  School  faculty  until  1947.  From 
1947  to  1950  he  was  director  of  public  relations  and 
instructor  in  audio-visual  education  at  Mansfield  State 
College. 

Former  Dean  of  Admission  Dies 

William  S.  Hoffman,  76,  dean  of  admissions  at  Lycom- 
ing from  1950  to  1955,  died  in  State  College  on  July 
29  following  a  period  of  failing  health.  Dean  Hoffman, 
a  graduate  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
1911,  held  the  distinction  of  having  emeritus  rank  on 
two  campuses.  Following  his  graduation  from  Penn 
State,  he  taught  for  several  years  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  From  1919  until  1949 
he  was  dean  of  admissions  and  registrar  at  Penn  State. 
In  1955,  after  leaving  Lycoming,  lie  returned  to  State 
College  and  was  elected  mayor. 
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While  at  Lycoming  he  founded  its  Sachem  Honor 
Society,  the  local  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
a  Chapter  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  national  social  fra- 
ternity. 

□ 

The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  concert  on  October  6 
which  opens  our  Artist  and  Lecture  Series  will  be 
held  at  the  Elks  auditorium  in  Williamsport.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  to  the  public  if  available  after  campus 
distribution. 

□ 

Our  four-year-old  campus  summer  theatre,  now  called 
The  Arena,  produced  six  shows  this  summer  in  what 
proved  to  be  its  most  successful  season.  Improvements 
( new  curtains  and  screens )  and  the  addition  of  a  third 
day  of  performance  for  each  show  led  to  an  increase 
of  20-25%  in  attendance.  Two  alumni,  Lauralee  Jones 
'62,  and  Bobert  Porter  '63  returned  as  performers  in 
the  26-member  company.  Bob  will  be  a  senior  at  the 
American  Academy  in  New  York  City.  The  Arena, 
located  in  the  Fraternity  Lounge,  now  seats  140. 

□ 

Two  Lycoming  sophomores,  Dorothy  Keckhut  of 
Washington,  N.  J.  and  Paul  Bobinson,  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.  have  been  chosen  to  spend  this  year  at  the 
Pedagogical  College,  Goettingen,  Germany.  Dr.  Eric 
H.  Kadler,  head  of  the  foreign  language  department, 
announced  that  they  will  be  studying  under  German 
government  scholarships.  Each  year,  two  German  lan- 
guage majors  from  Lycoming  will  go  to  Goettingen  in 
exchange  for  two  German  students  who  will  attend 
Lycoming.  During  next  March  and  April,  vacation 
months,  Miss  Keckhut  and  Mr.  Bobinson  will  travel 
in  Europe  while  still  receiving  the  monthly  stipend. 
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Thomas  W.  Madron,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  by  Tulane  University 
on  August  28.  His  dissertation  was  entitled  "The  Po- 
litical Thought  of  John  Wesley." 

□ 

Dr.  Loring  B.  Priest,  divisional  director  of  social  sci- 
ences and  professor  of  history,  has  been  informed  by 
Rutgers  University  Press  that  a  new  printing  of  his 
book  Uncle  Sam's  Stepchildren  is  forthcoming. 

□ 

Masood  Ghaznavi,  assistant  professor  of  international 
relations,  has  been  awarded  a  study  grant  with  com- 
plete tuition  and  travel  expenses  by  the  South  Asian 
Studies  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  commuting  by  plane  weekly  for  the  seminars  in 
the  graduate  program  in  addition  to  teaching  at  Ly- 
coming. 

□ 

Dr.  Bernard  P.  Flam,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish, 
spent  a  number  of  weeks  this  past  summer  in  Central 
American  and  Mexico  studying  the  foreign  language 
programs  in  various  universities. 

□ 

Robert  A.  Newcombe,  director  of  admissions,  served 
as  chairman  of  a  workshop  on  procedure  and  tech- 
niques at  the  ninth  annual  conference  for  college  ad- 
missions officers  and  school  counselors  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  in  June.  Mr.  Newcombe  also 
served  on  the  planning  committee  for  the  conference. 

□ 

Louise  R.  Schaeffer,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
participated  in  and  had  published  her  paper  on  the 
Joint  Proceedings  of  the  26th  Reading  Conference  and 
Summer  Workshop  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. Her  topic  was  "The  Role  of  Oral  Reading  in  the 
School  Program." 

□ 

Dr.  W.  Arthur  Faus,  associate  professor  of  philosophy, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Concept  of  a  Finite  God"  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Philo- 
sophical Society  held  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 
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NEW  FACULTY 

SYLVESTER  R.  BROST— Instructor  in  German.  B.S. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.  Middlebury  College. 

KATHLEEN  CHANDLER— Cataloging  Librarian 
with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  M.S. 
Columbia  University. 

J.  PRESTON  COLE— Assistant  Professor  of  Religion. 
B.S.  Northwestern  University;  B.D.  Garrett  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Ph.D.  Drew  University. 

ROBERT  A.  CROVELLI— Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.  Bucknell  University;  M.S.  Buck- 
nell  University;  M.S.  Michigan  State  University. 

RICHARD  W.  FELDMAN— Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.  A.  University  of  Buffalo;  M.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  National  Science  Foundation 
Fellowship. 

WENRICH  H.  GREEN— Instructor  in  Biology.  A.B. 
Lycoming  College. 

OWEN  F.  HERRING  III— Assistant  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. B.A.  Wake  Forest  College. 

ABDUL  R.  HUSSAIN— Assistant  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations.  B.A.  Baghdad  Higher  Teachers 
College;  M.A.  University  of  Chicago.  Honor  degree 
from  Baghdad  Higher  Teachers  College. 

TIMOTHY  J.  KILLEEN— Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
B.S.  Wagner  College;  M.S.  Rutgers  University. 

WILLIAM  B.  NELSON— Instructor  in  Biology.  B.S. 
Bloomsburg  State  College. 

MALCOLM  L.  PEEL— Assistant  Professor  of  Re- 
ligion. B.A.  Indiana  University;  B.D.  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary;  M.A.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Welborn  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  Most  Out- 
standing Upperclassman  Award,  Indiana  University; 
Magna  Cum  Laude  graduate,  Louisville  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary;  Warwick  Fellow,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Scholar  United  Presbyterian  Graduate  Fel- 
low, Yale  University;  Research  Scholar,  University 
of  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands. 

WILLIAM  E.  ROGERS— Assistant  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy. B.S.  Dickinson  College;  M.S.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

CONSTANCE  ROWE— Associate  Professor  of  French. 
Litt.B.  New  Jersey  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University. 

ROBERT  C.  SCHULTZ— Assistant  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. A.B.  Gettysburg  College.  University  Fellow, 
Emory  University. 

DAVID  P.  SIEMSEN— Reference  Librarian  with  the 
rank  of  Instructor.  B.A.  Pontifical  College  Joseph- 
inum;  M.S.L.S.  Syracuse  University. 

PAMELA  J.  TAYLOR— Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
B.A.  Wheaton  College  (Mass.);  M.A.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 
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'/?P*  Kathleen  M.   Droege  and 

\J  J  James  F.   Brown  were  mar- 

ried February  27  in  St.  Ber- 
nadette's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Monroeville,  Pa.  Jim  is  working  for  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  where 
they  are  residing. 

Louise  Galloway  and  Bruce  Glazier  were 
married  March  6  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Robert  J.  Plant,  pastor  of  the  Picture 
Rocks  Methodist  Charge,  was  accepted  at 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N. 
J.  Bob  is  to  begin  his  studies  in  Septem- 
ber. He  is  married  to  the  former  Tnelma 
Laurenson,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Peter. 

Susan  J.  Pike  and  Thomas  J.  Powell  were 
married  February  20  in  the  Twelve  Cor- 
ners Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Bruce  Patterson  has  been  assigned  to  the 
adult  division  in  the  fields  of  correction, 
social  work  and  criminology  at  the  Mor- 
ris County,  N.  J.  Probation  Department. 
Bruce  resides  in  Denville,  N.  J. 

Linda  K.  Schlesing  and  David  L.  Banks 
were  married  June  12  at  St.  Lukes  Lu- 
thern  Church,  Williamsport.  Dave  is  a 
management  trainee  for  the  J.  C.  Pennev 
Co.,  Creece,  New  York. 

Curtis  C.  Jacobs,  who  was  judged  the 
most  outstanding  in  his  class  by  the  busi- 
ness administration  faculty,  was  named 
the  college's  first  winner  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Student  Achievement 
Award.  Curtis  will  have  his  name  en- 
graved on  the  permanent  plaque  and 
receive  a  year's  subscription  to  the  jour- 
nal. This  award  will  be  given  annually 
to  a  Lycoming  student. 

Becky  Sue  Labelle  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Misha- 
waka,  Ind.  She  will  serve  as  an  analyti- 
cal  chemist   in    the   engineering    system. 

Elinor  F.  Winder  and  Stephen  A.  Ander- 
son were  married  July  10  in  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Williamsport.  They  are 
living  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Kay  E.  Mahaffey  and  David  L.  Fortin 
were  married,  June  26  in  St.  John's  Lu- 
theran Church,  Williamsport.  David  is 
a  member  of  the  Montoursville  High 
School   faculty. 

Sharon  K.  Stackhouse  and  Ch/dc  R. 
Houseknecht  were  married  June  27  in 
The  First  Methodist  Church,  Muncy,  Pa. 
Clyde  is  attending  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 
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Joanne  Kirhy  and  David  Kauffman  were 
married  June  19  at  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Picture  Rocks,  Pa. 
Harold  W.  Guinn,  Jr.  began  a  four-month 
course  leading  to  an  ensign's  commission 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  School  of  Pre-Flight 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Harold  will  then  be 
eligible  for  pilot  training. 

Connie  L.  Hill  and  Thomas  M.  Spring- 
man  were  married  June  27  in  St.  An- 
drews Lutheran  Church,  Muncy,  Pa. 
Thomas  is  a  salesman  for  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  Life  Ins.,  Co.  The  couple 
resides  in  Hughesville. 
Sandra  Gradwell  became  the  bride  of 
David  B.  Thomas,  July  3  at  the  Ridge 
Ave.  Methodist  Church,  Roxborough. 

Suzanne  Macnichol  and  Barn/  Bradshaw 
were  married  June  19  in  the  Trinity  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  Cherry  Hill,  N. 
J.  The  couple  live  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Harriet  A.  Maliniak  and  Leonard  R.  Ake- 
laitis  recently  were  married  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Catholic  Church,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

Marilvn  A.  Turner  and  David  J.  Lesko 
were  married  June  12  at  St.  Marks  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Williamsport.  David 
is  a  French  teacher  at  Unami  Junior  High 
School  in  Central  Bucks  County. 

Carol  G.  Scruggs  and  Robert  L.  Gun- 
drum  were  married  on  June  13  at  St. 
Paul's  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church,  Williamsport.  Bob  is  a  manage- 
ment trainee  for  Sears  Roebuck  Com- 
pany. 

Sandra  L.  Rogers  and  John  H.  Tracy  3rd 
were  married  June  12  in  the  Calvary 
Methodist  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nancy  R.  Koch  and  Larry  T.  Welfer 
were  married  July  24  in  Muncv  Baptist 
Church,  Muncy,  Pa.  Larry  is  employed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health.  They  live  in  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Carol  J.  Durrwachter  has  been  granted  a 
five-term  part-time  assistantship  in  the 
English  Department  at  the  Penn  State 
University.  She  will  be  working  toward 
a  master's  degree  in  English  while  serv- 
ing as  a  graduate  assistant. 

Pain  Gununoe  will  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  for  a  master's  degree  in 
children's   theatre. 

John  Herbster,  who  graduated  this  month 
from  Lycoming  with  a  major  in  thea- 
tre, has  been  awarded  an  assistant- 
ship     in     theatre     management     at     The 


Pennsylvania  State  University.  John  will 
pursue  an  M.A.  in  theatre  arts  for  the 
next  three  sessions  at  Penn  State. 


Robert  and  Bjorg  Little 

When  Bjorg  Storhye  married  Robert  G. 
Little  '63  in  Oslo,  Norway  on  July  17  she 
included  several  Lycoming  College  par- 
ticipants in  her  wedding  in  her  native 
country.  Kathy  Baldwin,  now  a  Lycom- 
ing junior,  flew  over  to  be  her  soloist. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ake  '27,  pastor 
of  Pine  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Wil- 
liamsport, read  Scripture  passages  in  the 
traditional  Norwegian  ceremony.  Donald 
G.  Remley,  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  emeritus  from  Ly- 
coming, with  Mrs.  Remley  joined  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ake  for  the  trip.  Bridegroom 
Bob  is  now  a  third  year  student  at  Jeffer- 
son  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Akes  and  Remleys  spent  five  weeks 
abroad. 

Richard  A.  Doolittle  and  Susanne  Norton 
'64  were  married  June  12  in  Madison  St. 
Methodist  Church,  Chester,  Pa.  Sue's 
sister  Marilvn,  a  Lyco  sophomore,  was 
maid-of-honor;  Mary  Ann  Warner  '64 
was  a  bridesmaid  and  Dennis  Smith  (i"i 
wis  an  usher.  The  Doolittles  honey- 
mooned in  Bermuda  and  now  live  in 
Middletown,  Conn.  Dick  is  attending  the 
University  of  Hartford  working  toward 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. Sue  teaches  in  the  Cromwell,  Conn, 
school  district. 
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'/?  /f  Gregory  Ciebel  was  appoint- 

D    I*  c<^  to  *^e  financial  advertis- 

ing sales  staff  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Greg  came  to  The  Jour- 
nal from  Wilson  and  Company,  New- 
York.  He  is  residing  in  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
Mary  Louise  Weidner  and  David  S.  Pep- 
per were  married  February  20  in  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  of  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Dave,  a  Second  Lieutenant  has  entered 
U.  S.  Air  Force  navigator  training  at 
James  Connally  AFB,  Texas. 
Mary  L.  Lawton  and  Thomas  E.  Leech 
'65,  were  married  March  6  at  Manhas- 
set  Congregational  Church,  L.  I.,  New 
York.  The  couple  are  residing  in  Clen 
Burnie,  Maryland,  where  Mary  is  an 
elementary  teacher. 

David  R.  Piper  is  enrolled  at  Southern 
Connecticut  State  College,  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  graduate 
grant  in  special  education.  Dave  is  work- 
ing toward  a  master's  degree  in  special 
education,  and  is  presently  employed  at 
the  Seaside  Regional  Center,  Waterford, 
Conn. 

A  film  "Dance  Little  Children"  that  tells 
the  story  of  what  can  happen  anywhere 
and  how  a  social  disease  starts  in  a 
community,  is  being  shown  to  clubs  and 
organizations  with  a  discussion  session 
afterwards  by  Glenn  H.  Dunklebarger. 
Glenn  is  a  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  and  is 
registered  with  the  American  Society  of 
Chronical  Pathologists  as  a  medical  tech- 
nologist. 


Gui/  Rothfuss 

Guy  Rothfuss  acted  and  sang  with  the 
Cape  Cod  Melody  Tents  this  summer 
travelling  a  New  England  circuit  from 
Maine  to  Hyannis,  Mass.  He  played  the 
leading  role  of  Hero  in  "A  Funny  Thing 
Happened  on  The  Way  To  The  Forum." 
This  month  he  entered  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia  on  a  full  scholarship  as 
one  of  twenty  singers  accepted  by  Cur- 
tis. He  will  train  to  be  a  Helden  ( heroic ) 
tenor  under  Martial  Singher,  a  baritone 
formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 
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Michael  N.  Burr  received  his  Masters  of 
Arts  degree.  May  24,  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  living  in  Rock- 
vfile  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  M.  Ruhnke  and  Charles  W. 
Montfotd  were  married  May  1  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Summit, 
N.  J.  The  couple  live  in  York,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Heintz,  Jr.  was  elected  by  the 
Bald  Eagle  Nittany  Jointure  Board  of 
Directors  to  teach  general  science  and 
be  the  assistant  basketball  coach  for  the 
school. 

Monica  R.  Hill  was  elected  to  teach  En- 
glish by  the  Towanda  Area  Joint  School 
Board. 

Burrows  C.  Boston  has  been  teaching 
German  at  Loyalsock  Junior-Senior  High 
School  and  will  enter  Bloomsburg  State 
College  in  the  fall  to  pursue  graduate 
studies. 

Sue  Shiber  is  working  for  Pomeroy's  De- 
partment Store,  in  Reading,  Pa.  as  a 
buyer-merchandiser. 

Richard  Hostetler  has  spent  an  active 
year  in  politics  as  vice  president  of  the 
state  Young  Democrats  and  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
lives  in  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

A  daughter,  Julie  Ann  was  born  July  5  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Bair.  Mrs.  Bair  is 
the  former  Julie  Beighley  '63.  They  re- 
side in  Trevose,  Pa. 

H.  Faith  Waters  and  Stanley  F.  Hovell 
were  married  June  26.  Faith  is  working 
for  her  master's  degree  in  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

Marie  D.  Dejrancis  participated  in  an 
8-week  summer  language  institute  in 
Oaxoca,  Mexico,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Marie  now  teaches  at  Ramsey, 
New   Jersey   high    school. 

Edeltraud  Beierle  and  Donald  I.  McK.ee 
were  married  July  17  in  the  Trinity  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport.  Donald  is  studying  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

Dave  F.  Hultsch  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  educational  psychology  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Kathleen  M.  Pagana  and  Joseph  R.  Wertz 
were  married,  July  24,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  Williamsport.  Joseph 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Loyalsock  Twp.  School 
District. 

Sandra  A.  Payne  '65  and  Carl  L.  Becker 
were  married  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Greensburg,  June  26.  Carl  is 
an  executive  trainee  with  Sears  Roebuck 
Co.  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  They  are  living  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Constance  E.  Burket  '65  and  Leonard  C. 
Diller,  Jr.  were  wed,  June  26  in  Dubois- 
town  Methodist  Church.  Leonard  is  a 
chemist  with  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Ruth  E.  Girton  and  Edward  J.  Barn/  4th 
were  married  June  26  in  the  Millville 
Methodist  Church.  Ruth  formerly  taught 
2nd  grade  in  the  Warrior  Run  School 
District.  Ed  is  a  teacher  at  Hammonds- 
port  Central  Schools  in  Hammondsport, 
New  York. 

Frank  Tagliaferri  was  recently  promoted 
to  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Sears  Roe- 
buck and  Co.  store  in  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land. 

Nancy  L.  Snyder  and  Berry  L.  Boyer 
were  married  June  12  in  the  Diamond 
Methodist  Church,  Hazleton,  Pa.  Both 
Nancy  and  Berry  are  employed  as  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  reside  in  Williams- 
port. 

Ruth  Ann  Long  and  Richard  G  Butler 
were  married  June  26  in  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Hollidaysburg.  Both  Ruth 
and  her  husband  are  graduate  students 
at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 

C.  Jane  Edwards  and  Kenneth  C.  Wool- 
bert  were  married  July  3  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Jan  D.  Gulden  and  Karen  M.  Helmuth 
were  married  June  26  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Palmerton,  Pa.  Karen  has  been 
an  elementary  teacher  in  the  Marple- 
Newton  School  District.  Mr.  Gulden  is 
a  dental  student  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Drue  A.  Sherman  was  ordained  as  Dea- 
con at  the  Annual  Central  Pennsylvania 
Methodist  Conference.  He  and  his  wife 
Carol  are  residing  at  Madison,  N.  J. 
where  Drue  is  continuing  his  studies  at 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  and  also 
serving  as  Associate  Pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  Rahway,  N.  J. 


'63 


Gordon  H.  Miller  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Region  II 
Board  of  Health  Office  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  as  regional  health  ed- 
ucator. Gordie  came  from  the  Region  II 
branch  office  in  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  a  sanitarian.  He  is  working  with 
individuals  and  groups  as  a  consultant 
on  health  education. 

B.  Michael  Hollick  was  the  recipient  of  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant.  Mike 
will  attend  the  academic  year  institute 
at  Syracuse  University  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember. He  has  been  a  teaching  assis- 
tant in  the  department  of  botany  and 
bacteriology  at  Syracuse  University,  while 
pursuing  his  master's  degree.  Mike  is 
married  to  the  former  Jo  Anne  Ernest  '61. 
They  are  the  parents  of  a  girl  Anne 
Michelle  born  May  14. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  P.  Hajzak  has 
been  awarded  silver  wings  upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  United  States  Air  Force 
navigator  school  at  James  Connolly 
A.  F.  B.,  Texas.  John  is  being  assigned 
to  Mather  A.  F.  B.,  California,  for  spe- 
cialized air  crew  training  before  report- 
ing to  his  permanent  unit  for  flying  duty! 
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Anya  Zalyba  attended  one  semester  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  their  dra- 
ma master's  program  and  has  transferred 
to  Tulane  University  where  she  has  been 
selected  for  the  master  of  fine  arts  pro- 
gram with  a  concentration  in  directing. 
She  will  receive  her  degree  in  February, 
1966.  Her  thesis  production  is  Giradoux's 
"Ondine." 

Susan  L.  Fuller  '64  and  Lawrence  J.  Bon- 
giovi  were  married  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Church  in  Ridgway,  N.  J.,  June 
26.  They  live  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base 
where  Lawrence  is  a  meteorologist  in 
the  U.  S.  air  force. 

Brian  J.  McHugh  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  from  Bucknell  Universi- 
ty June  6. 

Joan  L.  Carlson  and  Gerald  E.  Holmes 
were  married  May  4  in  the  Grace  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church  in  Wil- 
liamsport. They  reside  at  Agoura,  Calif. 

On  June  12,  at  the  Millville  Methodist 
Church,  Ann  L.  Bennett  became  the 
bride  of  Rolland  B.  Zeisloft.  Ann  is  em- 
ployed by  Myers,  Larson,  Eberhart  and 
Schramm,  accountants  and  auditors.  Rol- 
land is  a  teacher  at  the  Loyalsock  Twp. 
Junior-High  School. 

Helen  C.  Probst  was  married  to  Richard 
L.  Kohr,  June  12  in  Wesley  Methodist 
Church.  Dick,  upon  completing  require- 
ments for  a  master's  degree  at  Bucknell 
University,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
diagnostic  assistant  at  the  Williamsport 
Community  College. 

Roger  D.  MacNamara  received  his  Ed.M. 
in  June,  at  Temple  University.  He  is 
now  in  the  intern  teaching  program  for 
college  graduates — special  education. 

Yvonne  E.  Smith  '64  and  Ralph  H.  Kai- 
ser, were  married  July  3  in  St.  Boniface 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Williamsport. 
Yvonne  is  studying  for  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology  while  working  as  a  labora- 
tory assistant  at  Temple  University  and 
Ralph  is  in  his  junior  year  at  Temple 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Sharon  L.  Berndt  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  year  as  a  social  worker  by  the 
Onandogo  County  Welfare  Bureau.  In 
her  brief  employ  there,  she  has  received 
two  citations  for  meritorious  service  and 
has  been  awarded  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship for  her  master's  in  social  work  at 
Syracuse   University. 

Horace  H.  Lmcell  and  Susan  A.  Yost  '65 
were  married  July  10,  at  St.  Lukes  Epis- 
copal Church,  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Both 
Horace  and  Susan  will  study  for  docto- 
rates, she  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  he  at  Temple  University. 

Richard  J.  Stcinhacher  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant,  having  grad- 
uated from  the  Artillerv  and  Missile 
Center  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Edward  M.  Bock,  Jr.  received  the  master 
of  science  degree  from  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, June  6. 
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'/?<")  The    marriage    of    Carol    D. 

Q^  Bollinger  to  Robert  W.  Mc- 

Cormack  took  place  on  July 
18,  1964,  in  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Carol  is 
teaching  fifth  grade  and  her  husband  is 
employed  as  a  project  engineer  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  Thev  are  residing 
in  Bel  Air,  Md. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Keller,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  United  Theological  Seminary, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  named  pastor  of 
Heshbon  Park  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church,  Williamsport,  Pa.  His  posi- 
tion became  effective  on  March  1.  Dave 
is  married  to  the  former  Mardell  Ging- 


Ronald  T.  Clees 

Ronald  T.  Clees  has  been  appointed  a 
professional  service  representative  of  Mc- 
Neil Laboratories,  Inc.  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  Prior  to  joining  the  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing  firm,  Ron  taught  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  two  years.  After 
being  graduated  from  Lycoming  he  at- 
tended American  University  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  resident 
of  Washington,  Ron  will  work  in  the 
Baltimore  district. 

Roger  C.  Lienhardt  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher  of  English  at  Irvington  High,  Ir- 
vington,  N.  J.  He  is  a  member  of  Theta 
Chi  Fraternity. 

William  F.  Zimmerman  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  in  the  Susquehanna  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Melvin  D.  Bole  has  been  as- 
signed as  associate  pastor  of  First  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church  at  York. 
He  and  his  wife  Patricia  Davis  Bole  will 
live  in  York. 

Judith  A.  Popovici  and  William  H.  Kch- 
rig  were  married  June  12  in  St.  Rita's 
Church,  Webster,  N.  Y.  They  will  reside 
in  Lafayette,  Ind. 

James  E.  Hunt  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
school  psychology  at  Syracuse  University. 


Rev.  William  D.  Hartman,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  churches  of  Centralia  and  Hel- 
fenstein  graduated  from  the  Theological 
School  of  Drew  University  in  June.  Bill 
will  enter  Bucknell  University  this  fall 
where  he  will  work  toward  his  master's 
degree. 

Robert  J.  Siegel  has  been  appointed  a 
representative  of  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  He  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  D.  Boss  Osborn  General 
Agency  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Bob  and 
his  wife,  Louise,  reside  in  Carlisle. 

H.  David  Wilt  is  working  for  the  public 
library  of  Lancaster,  California  where  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  children's  branch  cov- 
ering eight  regions. 

?/"»  1  C.    Edgar  Fry  recently   had 

Q  J^  an   article   published   in   the 

Sanford  Alumni  Bulletin  of 
the  Sanford  Schools  in  Hockessin,  Dela- 
ware. Ed  is  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment and  director  of  the  Sanford  Thea- 
tre workshop.  His  article,  a  commentary 
on  drama,  was  entitled  "Imitation,  the 
Real  Thing." 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of 
Patricia  Anne  Dugan  and  Silas  D.  White, 
on  March  7.  Si  and  his  wife  are  in  the 
doctoral  program  in  psychology  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  are  residing  in  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y. 

Edward  H.  Cunningham  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Sanitarian  in  Centre  County, 
Pa.  Ed  will  be  working  in  a  generalized 
environmental  sanitation  and  public 
health  program.  He  resides  in  Bellefonte. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Catawissa 
was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Patricia 
Ann  Farrell  to  Thomas  M.  Gregorawicz. 
Patricia  is  employed  in  research  at  Rut- 
gers University  Institute  of  Microbiology. 
The  couple  are  residing  at  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Eli  Stavishy  has  been  awarded  a  doctor's 
degree  in  dental  surgery  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

David  J.  Loomis  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  educational  psychology  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Eleanor  R.  Laylon  '60. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Carter,  August  2.  The  mother 
is  the  former  Marie  Faus  '59.  They  re- 
side in  State  College,  Pa. 

Daniel  E.  Hill  spent  the  summer  work- 
ing in  the  hemotology  department  of  The 
Williamsport  Hospital  after  completing 
two  years  of  study  toward  a  medical 
degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  is  also  currently  doing  graduate  work 
in  biochemistry  at  Minnesota  along  with 
his  medical  studies. 

A  daughter,  Michelle  Ann,  arrived  April 
9  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Eck,  Trout 
Run,  Pa.  Mrs.  Eck  is  the  former  Emma 
J.  Braunbeck. 
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A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Marks  of 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  on  March 
the    former   Jolie   A. 


'60 

28.    Mrs.    N 
Cohick. 

han  Hart  man  received  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  the  field  of  European  history 
from  Temple  University  on  February  13, 
1965.  Ivan  teaches  European  history  at 
tin-  Woodbury,  N.  J.  high  school.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Carolyn  Wesley, 
have   two  children. 

A  son,  Jonathan  Prescott,  was  born  May 
1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Staley.  Mrs. 
Staley  is  the  former  Juditli  Ann  Kramer. 
They   are   residing  in   San   Diego,   Calif. 

The  High  Street  Methodist  Church  was 
the  setting  for  the  marriage,  April  17  of 
Jane  Kay  Pauling  to  William  H.  Klees. 
Jane  is  a  teacher  at  Webster  School.  The 
couple  lives  in  Williamsport. 

Ralph  R.  Hindmarch,  Jr.  has  received  a 
promotion  to  industrial  hygiene  techni- 
cian from  Johns-Mansville  Corporation. 
He  has  been  associated  with  J-M  since 
1960.  Ralph  is  a  member  of  Theta  Chi 
fraternity. 

John  R.  Maiolo  is  studying  for  his  doc- 
toral degree  in  sociology  at  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University.  He  also  transcribed 
the  statistical  data  of  the  Greater  Wil- 
liamsport Committee  Opinion  Survey  for 
the  years  1962  and  1963. 

A  son,  Wayne  Gary,  Jr.  was  born  July  25 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  G.  Stebbins. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  is  the  former  Janice  M. 
Brucklacher. 

Darrel  Peckham  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Silas  D.  White  is  presently  a  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  trainee  in  physiological 
psychology  at  Syracuse  University.  His 
wife,  the  former  Patricia  A.  Dugan  '64, 
is  also  in  the  doctoral  program,  in  devel- 
opmental psychology. 

Gertrude  A.  McKelvey  was  married  on 
April  3  to  Herbert  E.  Enders,  Jr.  of 
Minneapolis.  She  will  graduate  from 
Mankato  State  College  on  August  20 
with  a  B.S.  in  Ed.  degree.  She  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Shakopee  Public 
Schools  to  teach  exceptional  children  in 
September. 
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A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Milsom  on 
March  21.  Mrs.  Milsom  is 
the  former  Shirley  Adams.  Shirley  and 
her  husband  also  have  a  son,  Scott  Doug- 
las. They  are  residing  in  Phelps,   N.   Y. 

Marlin  L.  Hart  man  received  the  master 
of  education  degree  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  on  March  21. 
Marlin  received  his  degree  in  the  field 
of  vocational  industrial  education. 

The  master  of  education  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  Robert  S.  Koch  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania  State   University  on  March   21. 
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Bob  received  his  degree  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education. 

Rev.  William  A.  Martin  has  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's 
Evangelical  Church  of  Lnacaster.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Norma  Nicholas  '59. 
They  have  two  children. 

Robert  L.  Bender  has  been  appointed  as- 
sitant  director  of  admissions  at  Blooms- 
burg  State  College.  Robert  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Ann  Harper,  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

Robert  T.  Hart  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant to  the  dean  at  Rutgers  College, 
South  Jersey.  Robert  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  honorary  education 
fraternity  and  Alpha  Gamma  Upsilon  so- 
cial fraternity. 

Shirley  Adams  Milsom  has  been  hired  as 
first  grade  teacher  at  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Carl  S.  Bauer  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  vocational  technical  education  for 
the  Erie  County  School.  The  post  will 
entail  planning  for  the  building,  equip- 
ping, staffing  and  operation  of  a  new  vo- 
cational-technical school  proposed  for 
Erie  County. 

A  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Lionel  S. 
Seitzer  to  attend  a  summer  geography  in- 
stitute at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Lionel  is  a 
sixth  grade  teacher  in  Arlington,  Va.  and 
is  presently  doing  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Larry  R.  Strouser  is  now  employed  at 
the  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitentiary  as  a 
student  trainee  in  the  classification  and 
parole  section.  Larry  previously  taught 
school  and  also  served  in  the  county 
probation  office  in  Lycoming  County. 


Dr.  Charles  R.  Gnau 

Charles  R.  Gnau,  M.D.  has  been  named 
the  Surgical  Resident  of  the  Altoona 
General  Hospital,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
He  assumed  active  responsibility  for  the 
post  this  July.  Charles  is  a  Diplomate 
of   the    National    Board   of   Medical   Ex- 


Kenneth  L.  Bechdel 


Kenneth  L.  Bechdel,  has  been  named 
labor  relations  specialist  for  The  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Company's  boiler  division. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar  after 
receiving  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron  College  of  Law  in  1964. 
Ken  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  B. 
Rossman  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  their 
four   children  reside  at   Barberton. 

Lois  M.  Congdon  of  Madison,  N.  J.  was 
awarded  a  Dempter  Graduate  Fellow- 
ship for  postgraduate  study  in  religion 
by  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  Higher  Education, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church  for  the  1965-66  school  year.  Pur- 
pose of  the  fellowship  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  in  Methodist 
schools  of  theology  and  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  colleges  and  universities.  In 
her  Ph.D.  program,  Lois  will  specialize 
in  biblical  studies  (New  Testament)  at 
Drew  University,  Madison,   New  Jersey. 

Kay  E.  Brennan  and  Wilfred  R.  Niklaus 
were  married  July  5  in  the  rectory  of 
St.  Ann's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport. Wilfred  is  a  salesman  for  Al- 
vin  Bush  Motors. 

A  son,  Rodney  Dale  was  born  July  18  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  V.  Bower.  Mrs.  Bow- 
er is  the  former  Mary  S.  Hoffman  '59. 
They  live  in  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
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A  daughter  was  born  on 
March  14  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  L.  Brobst.  The  moth- 
er is  the  former  Elizabeth  Smith.  They 
have  one  other  daughter. 

Ronald  L.  Harpster  was  graduated  from 
the  Temple  School  of  Denistry.  Ronald 
was  awarded  the  Dentists  Supply  Co. 
award  for  outstanding  proficiency  in  com- 
plete denture  prothesis.  He  also  was  one 
of  13  who  received  the  Omicron  Kappa 
Upsilon  fraternity  award  granted  to  the 
top  12  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class 
for    distinguished    scholastic    attainment. 
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Robert  E.  McManigal  has  been  reelected 
to  a  four  year  term  as  secretary  of  the 
Loyalsock  Twp.  School  Board. 

Henry  A.  Vanzanten  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition of  physical  director  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  at  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.  He  will  concentrate  on  aqua- 
tics instruction. 

A  son,  Brian  Michael,  was  born  June  2 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Hemrich  III. 
John  is  an  administrative  assistant,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

William  D.  Humes  received  an  Ed.M. 
degree  from  Rutgers,  N.  J.  University  on 
June  9. 

Harold  E.  McKelvey  is  now  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  as  a  salesman  with  Sears  and 
Roebuck  Stores.  He  is  married  to  Bar- 
bara Draper  of  Lowell,  Mass.  They  have 
two  sons,  Mark  Andrew  4  and  David  John 
17  mos.  Harold  is  a  layman  in  Centennial 
Methodist  Church  in  Roseville  and  serv- 
ing on  the  Membership  and  Evangelism 
Commission. 

?r^^  David    M.    Burket    recently 

J  I  completed  30  years  of  active 

and  reserve  duty  with  the 
Navy.  He  retired  from  active  duty  in 
1954  with  the  grade  of  chief  fire  control- 
man,  and  then  spent  10  years  in  the  Fleet 
Reserve.  Dave  is  a  junior  high  mathe- 
matics teacher  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  McClel- 
land, have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

William  H.  Bird,  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  chief 
county  radiological  co-ordinator  for  CD, 
has  been  granted  a  license  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  use  the  radioac- 
tive isotope  Cobalt  60  in  radiological 
monitoring  courses.  Bill  recently  com- 
pleted a  32  hour  course  at  Divine  Prov- 
idence Hospital.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Madeline  Thomke,  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children. 

Paul  B.  McCarty  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Bush-Miler  Inc.,  industrial  equip- 
ment distributors  in  York,  Pa.,  as  a  sales- 
man for  southwestern  Pa.  Paul's  posi- 
tion became  effective  March  15.  For  the 
past  7  years  he  had  been  employed  by 
Sprout  Waldron  in  technical  sales.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Eleanor  Wood- 
ley,  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters. 

William  E.  Durrwachter  was  among  sev- 
eral engineers  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Ships  in  Washington  who  recently  re- 
ceived Presidential  Citations  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  greater  econo- 
my in  government.  Bill  earlier  shared  a 
$995  award  with  a  fellow  engineer  for 
establishing  guidelines  for  measuring  the 
performance  of  contractors  in  meeting 
the  Navy's  requirements  concerning  noise 
levels  for  generators  used  aboard  naval 
ships.  Their  theories  saved  approximate- 
ly $69,000.  He  was  also  one  of  two  engi- 
neers from  the  Bureau  of  Ships  nominat- 
ed for  special  recognition  during  the  re- 
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cent  observance  of  Engineers,  Scientists 
and  Architects  Day  in  Washington. 

William  L.  Baker  of  Williamsport  has 
been  appointed  assistant  business  mana- 
ger at  Lycoming  College.  Bill  was  the 
manager  and  owner  relations  manager 
of  the  Moltz  Chevrolet  Co.  for  six  years. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Carol  Er- 
gott.  They  have  three  children. 

Wallace  L.  Pelton  and  Susan  H.  Denby 
were  married  April  11  at  The  Commu- 
nity Church,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Wal- 
lace is  studying  for  his  doctorate  at  Bos- 
ton  University. 

?  P*  p*  A  son,  Eric  Robert,  was  born 

O  O  April    7    to    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Robert  F.  Tanker.  Mrs.  Zan- 

ker   is   the   former   Martha   Getman   '57. 

The  family  resides  at  New  port,  Pa. 

William  D.  Green  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Putnam  County  State  Teach- 
ers Association,  Putnam,  N.  Y.  Bill  is  a 
7th  and  8th  grade  teacher  of  social  stud- 
ies and  math  at  Garrison  Union  Free 
School. 

Robert  L.  Morris,  of  the  social  science 
department  at  Indiana  State  College  has 
been  awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  West 
Virginia  University.  Robert  teachers  his- 
tory and  political  science  at  Indiana. 
While  enrolled  at  West  Virginia,  he  re- 
ceived several  honors  and  prizes  de- 
signed to  assist  him  in  the  publication 
of  his  work.  Several  articles  have  already 
been  published  from  his  research.  In  ad- 
dition, a  prize  winning  essay  assessing 
the  contributions  of  the  frontier  in  the 
American  Revolution  was  published  in 
the  "West  Virginia  History." 

'  P*  A  Twin    sons    were    born    on 

J7  March   11  and  March  12  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roes- 
gen.  Mrs.  Roesgen  is  the  former  Joan 
Daneker.  Joan  and  her  husband  already 
have  a  son  and  daughter  who  are  twins. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Gold,  pastor  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Middleburg, 
Pa.,  made  a  heroic  rescue  on  January  27. 
Rev.  Gold,  who  doubles  as  a  volunteer 
fireman,  dashed  into  a  smoke-filled  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in 
Middleburg,  and  brought  out  a  nine- 
month-old  baby.  Although  the  baby  later 
died,  four  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold escaped  safely. 

?  P*  Q  A  son,  Douglas  Donald,  was 

^^)  born  on  February  17,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Donald  Kelchner. 
Mrs.  Kelchner  is  the  former  Janet  E. 
Shuman  '59.  The  Kelchners  have  one 
other  son,  Thomas  Scott. 

A  daughter  was  bom  April  22  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  McKernan.  The  moth- 
er is  the  former  Patricia  Gerber.  The  Mc- 
Kernans  have  a  son,  Robert,  seven. 


>Krt  The  Rev.  Paul  R.  LeVan,  of 

^  Jj  Emporium,    Pa.,    began    his 

ministry  as  pastor  of  Har- 
mony Baptist  Church,  in  Ellwood  City, 
Pa.  Rev.  LeVan  had  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Emporium  since 
1958,  and  was  active  in  community  and 
civic  affairs  there.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Barbara  Martin,  have  five  children. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Marion,  Jr.,  on  February  5.  Ralph  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Janet  Paul,  are  re- 
siding in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

A  daughter  was  born  April  14  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Knittle  '41.  The  mother 
is  the  former  Joyce  Kelchner. 

David  K.  Shortess  is  among  five  gradu- 
ate students  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity who  have  been  awarded  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowships  for  ad- 
vanced study  during  1965-66.  Dave,  a 
graduate  student  in  genetics,  is  among 
1339  fellows  chosen  from  nearly  8,000 
applicants  from  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Bruce  Benson,  a  nuclear  engineer  at 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  11th  Ward  Republican 
Commission. 

Elmer  L.  Peake  of  Middlebury,  Pa.  has 
been  appointed  zone  manager  in  Tioga 
County  for  the  sales  organization  of  In- 
vestors Diversified  Service,  Inc.  and  its 
subsidiary  Investors  Syndicate  Life.  He 
will  work  out  of  the  Williamsport,  Pa. 
sales  office. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Carter,  August  2.  The  mother 
is  the  former  Marie  Faus  '59.  They  re- 
side in  State  College,  Pa. 

f  P*  "I  Charles  Lee  Edwards,  a  so- 

^  J[  cial   studies   teacher   at   Do- 

ver Junior  High  School,  was 
honored  by  the  Delaware  State  Educa- 
tion Association  as  a  winner  of  the 
DSEA's  Educators  Professional  Award. 
He  received  $250,  which  was  raised 
through  contributions  by  fellow  teachers. 
Charles  has  taught  in  Dover  for  eight 
years.  He  is  married,  with  three  children, 
and  plans  to  attend  graduate  school  to 
become  certified  to  work  with  exception- 
al children  at  the  high  school  level. 

Francis  F.  Carducci,  director  and  co- 
owner  of  the  State  Beauty  School,  Wil- 
liamsport, was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Beauty  Cul- 
ture  Schools   in    Harrisburg  recently. 

Dr.  William  E.  Alberts  was  appointed  co- 
minister  of  Old  West  Methodist  Church 
in  Boston  at  the  169th  Annual  Session 
of  the  New  England  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Doris  L.  Schmaus.  They  and  their 
four  children  reside  at  West  Roxbury, 
Mass. 
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John     F.     Harkinx     recently 
moved  to  Connecticut   from 
Cleveland.    He   is    presently 
director   of   materials   for    Bunker-Ramo. 

7,1/111  W.  Toohey  is  general  chairman  of 
the  Medic  Alert  campaign  program  in 
Lycoming  County.  The  campaign  will 
promote  the  use  of  information  identifi- 
cation emblems  for  those  with  special 
medical  problems,  which  should  be 
known  in  an  emergency. 
Max  J.  Walters  has  been  advanced  to 
cashier  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  His  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Dippe  '47  is  librarian  of  the  Ber- 
wick Public  Library. 
Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Williamsport, 
was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Sarah 
J.  Sornberger  to  Warren  F.  Artletj,  June 
26.  Warren  is  employed  as  a  buyer  by 
Lowry  Electric  Co.,   Inc.,   Williamsport. 


Richard  Vlman 


Richard  Vlman  joined  the  Business  Week 
copy  editing  staff  in  August.  Dick  moves 
to  Business  Week  from  The  New  York 
Times,  where  he  has  been  copy  editor. 
He  has  experience  as  reporter-photog- 
rapher for  weekly  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  has  published 
articles  in  The  Hartford  Courant  and 
The  New  York  Times.  Dick  holds  an 
M.S.  in  journalism  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  married,  has  two  young 
daughters,  and  resides  in  New  York. 


'49 


Frederick  F.  Reed,  sales 
manager  of  Reed's  Milk  & 
Ice  Cream,  Inc.,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Shamokin  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Active  in  many  civic  endeavors,  he  was 
named  Man  of  the  Year  in  1958  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  lias 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Shamokin 
Planning     Commission,     Shamokin,    Pa. 

Ona  R.  Weimer,  director  of  the  Wesley 
College  Chorus,  directed  the  chorus  in  a 
performance  at  the  University  States  Pa- 
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vilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  on 
May  9.  The  chorus  has  been  under  Miss 
Weimer's  direction  since  1957. 

Robert  //.  Seewald  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  associate  professor  of  biology  at 
Kutztown  State  College  in  Kutztown,  Pa. 
Under  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  he  has  studied  marine  biology  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  desert  biology 
at  Arizona  State,  and  genetics  at  Colo- 
rado  State. 

Andrew  H.  Zecha  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  with  the  Department 
of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Singapore.  He  is  lecturing  in 
industrial  management  and  business  eco- 
nomics. Andy  is  married  to  the  former 
Helen  J.  Lee  who  also  attended  Lycom- 


'48 


Dr.  Carl  D.  Bauer,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  foreign 
languages  at  Bloomsburg 
State  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  for  the 
second  year  directed  the  Summer  Study 
Abroad  program  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation. Arranged  by  Carl,  the  program 
was  open  to  Pennsylvania  foreign  lan- 
guage students  and  teachers  and  their 
immediate  families.  Between  July  15  and 
August  31  three  groups  pursued  lan- 
guage study  at  the  University  of  Dijon, 
France;  the  University  of  Mainz,  Ger- 
many;   and    the    University    of    Madrid, 


Dr.  Carl  D.  Bauer  and  his 
student  tour  group. 


Spain.  Carl  accompanied  the  group  who 
travelled  to  Germany.  The  program  is 
designed  to  increase  students'  commu- 
nicative facility,  to  serve  as  a  refresher 
seminar  for  teachers,  and  to  stimulate 
cultural  exchange.  Carl  plans  to  continue 
the  program  in  the  summer  of  1966. 

?    A  ^j  Henry  H.  Dyer  was  award- 

er /  ed  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

philosophy  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  past  nine 
years,  he  has  been  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Radford   College  in   Virginia. 

A  daughter  was  born  July  29  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Terry  J.  Gramling,  Williamsport. 


'40 


Henry  S.  Hamm  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  John  F.  Rich 
Company,  a  Philadelphia- 
based  fund-raising  and  public  relations 
firm.  He  is  residing  in  Villanova,  Pa., 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

The  Fifteenth  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Huntington,  Pa.  welcomed  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Ramp  as  their  new  minister  recently. 
Charles  is  the  author  of  Methodist  Offi- 
cers Handbook,  Cokesbury,  1965  and  has 
written  articles  appearing  in  The  Meth- 
odist Story. 


'39 


A.  Roy  Flanigan  of  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Jo- 
seph H.  Mosser  Leather  Corp.  He  for- 
merly held  the  position  of  general  man- 
ager. 


?  r\  f%  Dr.  T.  Sherman  Stanford  was 

•  S  /,  appointed  director  of  admis- 

sions and  registrar  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  effective 
May  1.  He  had  been  associate  dean  of 
admissions. 


'30 


Orville  C.  Coldy  retired 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Pow- 
er and  Light  Company,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania  after  completing 
22  years  as  clerk  and  service  dispatcher. 


'26 


Frank  L.  Dunham  of  Wells- 
boro,  Pa.,  was  recently  elect- 
ed   a    vice-president   of   the 
North  Central  Motor  Club. 


'15 


Mrs.  Bcrnice  Byer  Brown  at- 
tended the  50th  reunion  of 
her  class  this  year  with  an 
extra  pleasure  added,  seeing  her  grand- 
daughter Dennis  Brown  Derr  graduate 
witli  the  1965  members  of  Lycoming. 

Carl  E.  Karns,  a  former  member  of  the 
faculties  in  biology  at  Hobart  and  Wil- 
liam Smith  Colleges  is  author  of  "How 
to  Maintain  and  Keep  a  Balanced  Aqua- 
rium" and  "A  Selected  List  of  Best  Trout 
Flies."  He  is  presently  owner  and  direc- 
tor of  Pa.  Biological  Supply  Co.  in  AI- 
toona. 

THE  LYCOMING  BULLETIN 


?/-v  r*  R.   Milton  Peeling,   now   re- 

II J  siding    in    Lakeworth,    Fla., 

finds  his  home  a  fisherman's 
paradise.  Some  of  the  big  ones  he's  land- 
ed are  a  28-lb.  barracuda,  a  12-lb.  boni- 
to,  a  12-lb.  king  fish  and  two  red  snap- 
pers. He  and  his  wife  moved  to  the 
south  two  years  ago. 

?(~\^  Copies  of  an  informal  auto- 

r/  /  biography    were    distributed 

to  friends  by  Jesse  S.  Bell, 
a  prominent  business  man  and  civic  lead- 
er in  Williamsport  for  many  years,  who 
now  lives  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Mr. 
Bell  continues  to  be  a  director  emeritus 
of  Lycoming  College. 


DEATHS 

1903 — Mrs.  Edith  Yost  Boynton  died  in 
June. 

1903 — Charles  L.  Shafer,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States  and  a  prom- 
inent Wyoming  Valley  physician  died 
March  8  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  Pa. 
A  native  of  Williamsport,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1883,  he  was  appointed  to  Nes- 
bitt  Memorial  Hospital  in  1912  and  was 
a  consultant  at  Wyoming  Valley  Hospital. 

1904 — Martha  Thompson  Keichline  died 
May  30. 

1913 — Rev.  James  A.  Bossier  died  June 
24.  He  was  in  active  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  46  years  prior  to 
retiring  in  1958. 

1915 — Blanche  M.  Conner  of  50  Lafay- 
ette Place,  Greenwich,  Conn,  died  June 
3  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  She  was  born 
in  Williamsport,  July  15,  1882. 

1918 — Constance  B.  Fisher  died  on 
March  4.  She  was  born  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  April  23,  1892,  and  was  organist  for 
Salem  AME  Zion  Church  in  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  for  50  years  and  taught  music 
for  40  years. 

1919 — Dr.  Raymond  W.  Faus,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Blairsville  District  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Methodist  Con- 
ference, died  March  27  in  Altoona.  Dur- 
ing his  lengthy  ministerial  career,  he 
served  many  assignments  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conference  and  resided  in 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

1934 — Rev.  Jesse  K.  Gunder  of  Mechan- 
icsburg  died  July  14.  He  had  retired  this 
year  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  after  33 
years  of  service,  both  as  a  minister  and  a 
committeeman. 

1959 — Jere  L.  Teitrick,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  Riv- 
erton  died  June  12  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident in  Riverton,  Wyoming.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Alpha  Gamma  Upsilon 
Fraternity. 


1966-67  Danf  orth  Graduate 
Fellowships  for  Women 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  because  of  the 
widespread  response  from  alumnae  to  a 
previous  article  on  women  returning  to 
teaching  careers,  we  present  this  release 
from  The  Danforth  Foundation  as  an  in- 
formation service. ) 


The  Danforth  Foundation  announces 
the  second  competition  for  its  Graduate 
Fellowships  for  Women.  The  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  find  and  develop  col- 
lege and  secondary  school  teachers  among 
that  group  of  American  women  whose 
preparation  for  teaching  has  been  post- 
poned or  interrupted.  At  some  time  in 
her  career  each  candidate  must  have  ex- 
perienced a  break  of  at  least  three  years' 
duration;  at  the  time  of  her  application 
she  may  not  be  employed  as  a  full-time 
teacher  nor  enrolled  as  a  full-time  gradu- 
ate student. 

The  career  of  a  typical  recipient  may 
have  been  interrupted  by  such  factors  as 
the  raising  of  her  family,  personal  illness, 
or  the  need  for  a  paying  job,  but  she  now 
finds  herself  in  circumstances  which  will 
permit  her  to  undertake  the  graduate 
work  essential  for  a  professional  career 
as  a  full-time  teacher  at  the  college  or 
secondary  school  level. 


ELIGIBILITY.  The  Fellowships  are  open 
to  any  woman  who  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  in  the  United  States  and  who 
is  not  at  present  eligible  for  any  one  of 
the  other  fellowship  programs  of  the 
Foundation.  ( See  the  leaflet,  Informa- 
tion About  the  Danforth  Foundation,  for 
a  description  of  these  programs. )  Awards 
will  be  made  without  reference  to  race, 
creed,  citizenship,  or  marital  status.  Can- 
didates may  or  may  not  have  begun 
graduate  work;  they  may  or  may  not  have 
had  experience  in  teaching;  they  may 
propose  a  full-  or  part-time  program 
leading  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's 
degree.  There  is  no  age  limitation,  though 
preference  will  be  given  candidates  whose 
programs  of  study  call  for  completion  by 
age  50.  Fellowships  are  not  available  for 


George  R.  Lamade,  publisher  of  Grit 
Publishing  Company  and  a  Civic  leader 
in  Williamsport  for  more  than  40  years, 
died  August  25  at  his  home.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  Lycoming  in  1957.  A  member  of 
the  Lycoming  Associates,  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  College  and  of  other 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 


post-doctoral    study    or    research    or    for 
graduate  study  not  related  to  a  degree. 


PERIOD  OF  AWARD.  The  award  is  for 
one  year  beginning  September  1,  1966, 
and  is  renewable  annually  provided  the 
recipient  remains  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing and  follows  her  original  study  plan. 
The  stipend  will  depend  on  individual 
need  ( tuition,  books,  graduate  fees,  com- 
pensation for  such  household  help  as 
baby-sitters ) ,  but  except  for  women  who 
are  heads  of  household,  the  stipend  will 
not  replace  income  which  might  be  con- 
tributed were  the  recipient  gainfully  em- 
ployed, nor  will  the  Foundation  consider 
maintaining  a  second  residence  as  a 
legitimate  "need."  The  maximum  award 
for  1966-67  will  be  $3,000  plus  tuition 
and  fees,  or,  for  heads  of  the  households, 
$4,000  plus  tuition  and  fees. 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION.  In  con- 
sidering candidates  for  the  Fellowships, 
the  Foundation  will  look  for:  1 )  a  strong 
undergraduate  record  and,  for  candidates 
who  have  begun  graduate  work,  a  cred- 
itable graduate  school  record;  2 )  evi- 
dence that  the  candidate's  intellectual 
curiosity  and  vitality  have  survived  her 
years  of  separation  from  an  academic  en- 
vironment; 3)  an  indication  of  strong 
motivation  for  graduate  work,  together 
with  the  qualities  of  flexibility  of  mind 
and  persistence  of  character  which  a 
delayed  graduate  career,  particularly  if 
pursued  on  a  part-time  basis,  will  exact; 

4)  a  proposed  course  of  study  which  is 
meaningful  in  terms  of  the  candidate's 
goal  and  which  is  realistic  in  terms  of  her 
background    and    family    responsibilities; 

5)  the  personal  qualifications  important 
for  good  teaching,  including  a  strong 
sense  of  moral  and  intellectual  responsi- 
bility in  personal  and  professional  life. 

STIPULATION.  Candidates  are  required 
to  take  the  Verbal  and  the  Quantitative 
sections  of  the  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination and  the  test  in  the  Advanced 
Category  if  it  is  offered  in  the  candidate's 
major  field.  (Candidates  who  have  taken 
the  examination  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
November,  1952,  may  submit  GRE  scores 
for  tests  taken  earlier.  Candidates  who 
have  not  taken  the  examination  since 
1952  must  register  for  it  by  December 
31,  1965.) 


APPLICATION.  Application  materials 
( including  the  application  for  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination )  will  be  sent 
upon  request  to  persons  who  signify  an 
interest  in  becoming  a  candidate  and  a 
belief  that  they  meet  the  criteria  for 
eligibility.  Nomination  by  an  institution 
is  not  required. 

All  supporting  materials  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Foundation  on  or  before 
February  10,  1966.  Awards  will  be  an- 
nounced on  or  about  April  25,  1966. 


HOMECOMING/ October  16 

Come  to  the  OX  ROAST  sponsored  by  Lycoming  College  Alumni 
and  Theta  Chi  Fraternity  after  the  football  game  on  College  Field 


The  Day's  Events  for  Alumni! 

9-10  a.  m. — Coffee  hour  in  Burchfield  Lounge 

°9-12  noon — Registration  in  Burchfield  Lobby 

11:30-12:30—  Luncheon  (No  Charge)  in  the 
College  Dining  Room 

1:00  p.  m. — Queens  and  Floats  Parade  on  Field 

1:30  p.  m. — Football  Game — Lycoming  vs.  Upsala 

Ilalftime — Crowning  of  Queen  and  Theta  Chi  Parade 


After  the  Game — 


OOTENANNY 

ALUMNI  ATHLETIC  AWA, 
BEST  PLAYER 


Gigantic  Sandwiches  for  50c  will  be  served  from  prize  Black 
Angus  beef  to  be  barbecued  on  a  spit  at  the  field 

DON'T  MISS  THE  ACTION 

—  Al  Mortimer  '50  will  be  M.C.  — 

Sandwich  tickets  on  sale:  Registration  Table 

At  the  Game 
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MuiiiMus  reg  ,ik1  12  ikk.ii  will  be  given  one  free  sandwich 


